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ORAWN BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


F all her journeyings about 
Q Idaho that ride to Ludlum’s was 

the one that Harry remembered 
most vividly. The start before dawn, 
the ponies fresh and eager, the morn- 
ing star ahead, white and dazzling in 
the east, the familiar road at that un- 
familiar hour so strangely beautiful, — 
above all, the realization that this day 
was: to make her actually the owner 
of a herd,—all filled her with a won- 
derful, exhilarating joy. 

She and Rob were riding fast, scarcely 
speaking to each other. They had 
rounded the foot of the butte that sep- 
arated Harry’s land from the Bianes’ 
and were almost in front of the Biane 
house when, as they galloped along the 
fence, Rob’s horse leaped and gave a 
snort of fright. 

‘**Take care, there!’’ Rob called back 
as he regained his seat. 

Instinetively Harry reined in and 
glanced fearfully over her shoulder. 
There was nothing much to be seen— 
only the elder Biane loading something 
into the wagon that stood in front of 
the door. 

‘*T wonder whether Joe was hurt 
worse than they wanted to say,’’ Rob 
remarked to Harry, and then called 
out, ‘‘Hi, there, Biane; need any help? 
Joe all right this morning ?’’ 

‘*All right, all right! We need not’ing 
atall.’’ As Rob halted, the Portuguese 
started forward and waved his arm with 
a threatening gesture. ‘‘Not’ing is the 
mattare here! Go on!’’ 

‘* Polite beggar, ’’ Rob commented 
laughing as they set spurs to their 
horses and rode on. 

It was nine o’clock when, after cross- 
ing the foothills, they sighted, far to 
the south, the oasis of shadow that in- 
dicated the poplar trees of Ludlum’s 
siding. The railway crosses the Snake 
River there, fully forty miles south of 
Camas Prairie, in the heart of the 
sand-and-sagebrush desert. When the 
siding began to gather a settlement 
round itself, a new irrigation tract was 
opened, and a rush of settlers came 
in. Their ranches lay below the big 
ditch along the base of the foothill rise, 
and their scattered forties and eighties 
of alfalfa were the first verdure that the 
travelers from the hills had seen. 

As Harry gazed forward along the 
road winding through the sagebrush 
toward Ludlum’s, she saw in faney the 
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slow-moving string of cattle that would soon 
be coming back over that road to her. Her 
herd! Already she thought of them as hers; 
for when she had made the second payment 
in December it would be no time at all until 
the increase from the herd would pay the rest 
of the debt. 

‘“*Things are getting pretty dry already,’’ 
Rob remarked, as he gazed at the passing 
country. ‘‘If the irrigation water fails these 
fellows, and it may easy enough, there was so 
little snow last winter, they won’t get much 
late hay.’’ 

‘*Why, I think the crops look fine,’’ Harry 
answered gayly; ‘‘and as for us, we have all 
the water we need. Our springs were never 
known to fail, now, were they ? We’ve miles of 
free range that should last into October, and 
we can certainly buy all the hay we need down 
on the flat. ’’ 

‘*T hope you’re right,’’ Rob answered. ‘‘ Just 
the same, I’m going to stop at some of the 
ranches along here and see what they’re asking 
for the first crop of alfalfa. ’’ 

The next ranch was an eighty-acre square 
of silk-green, rippling verdure, with a small, 
unpainted frame house at the edge of it like 
a raft anchored on the border of turbulent 
water. Unfortunately, there was only a woman 
at home, and she explained that the men from 
that and the next two ranches on the road had 
gone to put up hay on the Constable place 
across the river. 

“Tf we can get through with Ludlum in 
time, I believe I’d better ride across to Con- 
stable’s,’? Rob said as they turned the last 
corner and rode along Ludlum’s fence. 

Harry assented vaguely. She was absorbed in 
admiring the splendid ranch before them. The 
house grounds of the thousand-acre farm lay 
facing the road ; the railway ran along the other 
side of the place where the new town had been 
laid out. For half a mile behind the house 
extended a double row of immense Lombardy 
poplars, making a windbreak against the violent 
west winds; and in their shelter were ranged 
the orchard, garden and the group of barns, 
sheds, bunk houses, cookhouse and other out- 
buildings that pertained to an old-time ranch. 

Water was running in the irrigation ditches, 
a windmill whirred with its pleasant sound of 
industry, miles of alfalfa and pasture shim- 
mered in the morning sunshine, and in other 
fields cows with young calves were feeding. 
The scene gave a feeling of long-settled pros- 
perity, of solid wealth that no ‘‘bad year,’’ no 
‘‘dull market, ’’ could affect. 

‘*And all this has been done with cattle!’’ 
Harry exclaimed, as she looked around her. 
‘*How thankful I am I’ve started a herd!’’ 
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HARRY'S HERD 


By Elizabeth G. Young 


. Chapter Three, in which 


the Ludlums make a sale 2 


“ BEEF STEW? I GUESS THERE ARE 


SOME CRITTERS IN THAT BUNCH 


THAT 


WON'T BE GOOD FOR MUCH ELSE" 


‘*I wonder, though, how he got his start,’’ | 
Rob remarked. ‘‘With one cow or with credit ?”’ | 

‘*T dare you to ask him,’’ said Harry. 

Rob only laughed and swung out of his 
saddle in front of the door. Several children | 
ran out and surrounded them with friendly | 
curiosity, and a pretty, smiling, little woman | 
followed close behind. 

‘“*T thought I recognized Mr. Holliday,” | 
Mrs. Ludlum said when Rob had introduced | 
his sister. ‘‘The minute I laid eyes on him I | 
knew I’d seen him here before. ’’ 

‘*No use trying to fool a real Westerner, ’’ 
Rob answered laughing. ‘‘Once you’re seen in | 
this country you’re a marked man.’’ 

“Oh, now, I wouldn’t call you that, yet. 
You ain’t never done nothing worse, so far’s | 
I know, than turn in here once for the night | 
when your team run away from you, and then | 
offer to pay for your bed and board. ’’ 

‘*You’ll never forgive that, will you?’’ said | 
Rob. Well, this time we’ve come to carry off | 
several square meals at once without paying— 
except with promises. In other words, we’re | 
here for cattle. Is Mr. Ludlum round ?’’ 

‘* Well, there! He just ain’t,’’ said Mrs. | 
Ludlum, who had seated her guests in the big | 
veranda rocking-chairs. ‘‘Ludlum’s went out 
to the South Side to look up his hay, but he’!l 
be back for dinner. You’ll stay overnight, 
anyhow. Oh, yes, now! It ain’t so often you 
come this way, and we’ve always wanted to 
get acquainted with your sister. We’ve heard 
how smart she is; teaching school and milking 
and doing chores like she was born to it.’’ 

‘*Yes, sis keeps the traces stiff pretty well,’’ 
Rob assured her. 

‘*Our ranch isn’t much after seeing this 
one,’’ Harry said quickly, pleased yet embar- 
rassed by her brother’s praise. 

‘*Well, now. Don’t let that give you a set- 
back,’’ said Mrs. Ludlum. ‘‘Why, when we 
come in here, twenty-five years ago, we had 
the same layout as you. Raw sagebrush and 
no water, except the river. You’ve got us beat 
there. Didn’t I live in the sheep wagon, too, 
for a year, until we got ahead enough to build 
us a shack? All this you see now didn’t come 
in one jump. ’’ 

Such words were food and drink to Harry. 
As she listened to the accounts of the Ludlums’ 
trials, mistakes and bad luck, she saw that she 
and Rob were not the only ones who had made 
blunders. By dinner time they were exchang- 
ing experiences as if they had known one an- 
other for years. Harry was almost sorry when 
Ludlum came in and the topic of conversation 
changed. 

Rob, on the contrary, was glad to see the 
stockman. ‘‘It may save me a trip over to 





the South Side,’’ he said, ‘‘if you can 
tell me what sort of hay crop they’ve 
got over there. ’’ 

‘*It’s a good crop, all right, but it’s 
about all contracted for.’’ 

‘* Already !’’ Rob exclaimed. ‘‘What’s 
the hurry ?”’ 

‘* Nothing. The sheepmen always 
buy early, and this year there’s some 
extra cattle in the country, and some 
of ’em’ll have to be fed this winter— 
those that ain’t fat enough to ship by 
fall. ’’ 

‘* From what we’ve heard of them 
they won’t ever be fat enough,’’ said 
Rob, and he went on to tell what Gar- 
nett had reported. 

‘**T’ve seen ’em worse than that and 
come off the range fat,’’ Ludlum said, 
laughing. ‘‘You needn’t worry about 
them taking all the hay.’’ 

Nevertheless, Rob decided to ride 
out. ‘‘If we can get this business of 
ours settled. up early,’’ he suggested, 


|“1'll leave Harry here for the night 


and go over there.’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ Ludlum answered promptly. 
‘*We’ll go and take a look at the stock 
on pasture, and you can pick what you 
like. Yes, come along,’’ he said to his 
wife, and added, grinning, to the others, 
‘*That woman has to have a finger in 
everything; you’d think she’d raised 
the whole outfit herself. ’’ 

‘*Well, I guess I did raise the start 
of it!’’ his wife exclaimed. ‘‘I fed a 
dozen calves by hand until they could 
eat grass, and it’s from them he got 
his real start of a herd. Come on, Miss 
Holliday. I’ll tell you which ones to 
pick.’’ And, putting her arm through 
Harry’s, she led the way down the 
path. 

It was done at last. Rob and Harry 
had chosen thirty Durham cows, calves, 
yearlings and ‘‘ coming two’s.’’ The 
price was to be one thousand dollars, 
one fourth down, one fourth on Decem- 
ber 1, when, if all went well, the loan 
would be renewed. The afternoon was 
only half gone when they came out of 
the notary publie’s office. 

‘*T’ll leave you here,’’ Rob said, 
mounting his horse as the others got 
into Ludlum’s automobile. ‘‘ Don’t for- 
get, sis, if I’m not back to-night, that 
you are to start on in the morning and 
meet me up the road near that ranch 
we stopped at on our way down.’’ 

‘*T’ve half a mind not to let you go 
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‘t‘Aw! Nothin’ much. Some of the critters 
that were over the other side of the river have 
been driven in here on the range and — 

‘Those wild, starved things from outside? 
But they can’t! This range belongs to us 
ranchers.’’ The significance of the thing was 


inside a week,’’ Mrs. Ludlum declared as they 
started back to the house. ‘‘Men-folks always 
take it for granted that a woman’s got to be 
home every minute, whether she’s needed or 
not. 1’ll bet you haven’t slept away from home 
two nights running since you filed on your 
homestead. Have you, now?’’ 

‘*Plenty of times,’’ said Harry gayly. ‘‘You 
forget that I taught school on the flat for three 
winters. ’’ 

‘*She caught you that time, Ma,’’ said 
Ludlum, grinning. 

‘*A lot that worries me! Anyone that can 
catch me is welcome to his pay. My dad tried 
to make a school-teacher out of me, but he 
gave it up as a bad job. Said he guessed I’d 
make a better cow-puncher. He’d have been 
some surprised to know a girl could be smart 
at both.’’ 

The way Mrs. Ludlum’s brown eyes beamed 
at Harry warmed the girl’s heart. 

‘*I’d rather ride than teach,’’ Harry de- 
clared, ‘‘but the only way I could save money 
to go into cattle was by teaching. You see, 
Rob insisted that besides the money for the 


first payment I should have something for | 


running expenses. ’’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you saved for that! 
How much, child?’’ 

‘*Two hundred and fifty.’’ 

‘“T wo hundred fifty! Whoopee! Did you hear 
that, Ludlum? Why, you don’t no more need 
that than a rattlesnake needs two tails! Instead 
of saltin’ that down, you’d ought to have put 
it into a decent-sized bunch of beef.’’ 

‘*We thought it safer to save something, ’’ 
said Harry, feeling her cheeks redden. 

‘‘There, now. She’s mad with me.’’ Mrs. 
Ludlum’s arm went round Harry’s waist in a 
conciliatory hug. ‘‘You’re the same sort I was 
myself—full of spunk as an apple is of cider 
That’s the sort of thing that makes success. 
T’ll bet right now you wanted to put that extra 
eash into beef, didn’t you? Of course! See her 
smile! And that’s what you’re going to do. Pa 
and I’1l fix you up all right.’’ 

‘*But two hundred and fifty dollars won’t 
buy many cows,’’ Harry began. 

‘Tt won’t buy blooded white-face, but you’ve 
got a plenty of them. What you need is some 
serub stock; the sort we started with. They’ll 
rustle better for feed, stand harder weather, 
and come through where your high-class crit- 
ters will knock under. You take thirty scrubs 
at six hundred, pay two hundred fifty cash for 
‘em and let the other three fifty go on time, 
and I’ll lay even money they’!] make more for 
you than your ’ristocrats that cost you twice 
as much. Ain’t that right, Pa?’’ 

‘*What you say goes, I guess,’’ the stockman 
agreed, with a whimsical glance at Harry as 
they got out of the car in front of the house. 
‘*You always were the boss, you know.’’ 

‘Sure. I have to be. The men would just 
mill round in a peck measure till kingdom come 
if the women didn’t drag ’em into the road to 
suecess. That’s what the girl here is going to 
show her brother. Show him she can do all the 
rounding up and cutting out this fall. Then 
she’ll sell off enough to buy her some hay. Pa 
here’ll pick you a good bunch, deary. They’re 
all out on range now, but he’ll see you get 
what’s comin’ to you.’’ 

As Harry listened to this lively mixture of 
plans for her and praise of her, Rob’s deci- 
sion that they should take only thirty head 
suddenly lost its finality. These people knew 
much more than Rob did about the cattle busi- 
ness. Besides, Rob had not put a cent of his 
own into the white-face; why should she not 
do as she liked with her own money—put what 
she had left into thirty more? That, with Rob’s 
bunch, would give them an even hundred. 

Abruptly she stopped in the path. ‘‘ I’ve 
decided,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m going to take the 
scrubs. Thirty head. I guess I’ll come out all 
right. Why not?’’ 

Her confidence remained as long as she 
stayed with the Ludlums. It was only after 
she had bidden them good-by the next morn- 
ing that she began to wonder what Rob would 
say. At first he might disapprove. The likeli- 
hood that he would do so grew upon her as she 
drew nearer their meeting place; the argu- 
ments that had appeared so sound while Mrs. 
Ludlum talked now sounded very flimsy. 

At last she heard the pound of hoofs behind 
her and, turning, saw Rob. 

**T came near not getting here this morning, 
after all,’’ he began. ‘‘Nobody’ll sell hay now, 
or even set a price on it. They’re all waiting 
to see how the second cutting turns out. This 
pest of outside cattle has sent everyone on the 
stampede for high-priced hay. My, but I’m 
thankful you’ ve got that two hundred and fifty 
in reserve! We’ll need it, all right. ’’ 

He looked at her sharply. She was facing 
him with a smile on her lips, eyes unflinching, 
but without a word. 

‘*What is it?’’ he asked quietly. 
haven’t heard the bank’s busted ?’’ 

‘‘No. But I’ve nothing in it. I bought thirty 
more cattle, scrubs, at six hundred, and paid 
down my other two hundred and fifty.’’ 

It was told! With the relief, her nervous 
shakiness vanished, and she rushed into the 
account of what she had done. She watched 
Rob’s face for the slow smile that would reluc- 
tantly acknowledge her good judgment; but 
it did not come. Instead, Rob stared straight 
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ahead, and deep lines appeared in his face, as 
if he were very tired. Harry tried to interest 
him by quoting Mrs. Ludlum, her experience 
and advice, but Rob answered colorlessly or 
not at all. 

‘*No doubt it was easy enough twenty-five 
years ago,’’ he said at last, ‘‘but there are too 
many people in here now that have got some- 
thing to say about who’s going to make all the 
money in cattle. If the ranchers won’t sell their 
hay, we’ll have to do without. That’s all.’’ 

‘*T guess we can get all we need on the flat, ’’ 
Harry said quickly. ‘‘They aren’t short of 
water up there, thank goodness. ’’ 

‘*Yes, plenty of water so far; but don’t forget 
it isn’t too late yet for the June freeze.’’ 

The June freeze! Harry had forgotten that 
yearly menace. Only the year before it had hit 
the prairie and had wiped out every little 
‘*truck patch,’’ blackened every acre of pota- 
toes, seared thousands of acres of alfalfa. As 
if the thin fingers of that very June frost had 
folded round her wrist, Harry felt her warm 
blood chill. 

Fear, however, was not natural to her. The 
reaction came, and through the following week, 
| while waiting for the new cattle to arrive, her 
confidence in ultimate victory renewed itself. 

Ludlum had told her that he would send the 
white -face bunch up by riders who would 
round up the scrubs on the way and bring the 
whole lot in at once. Daily Harry expected to 
see them come down the draw. At the same 
time she was waiting for Rob, who had been 
gone for several days hunting hay on the flat. 
By sunset on Saturday she had given up hope 
of seeing anyone that week; but as she was 
feeding the calves in 
the corral, a hostile 
growl from Thello 
made her turn quickly 
to see a slow - moving 
string of cattle wind 
down the draw. 

‘*My herd!’’ she ex- 
claimed, and dropped 
her empty bucket. 
‘“They’ve come. ’’ 

There they were, 
shuffling the dust into 
| an obscuring cloud and 
| beginning to bellow at 
| sight of the cows in the 
barnyard. 

‘*Where do you want 
’em ?’’ one of the riders 
called to the girl, as 
she hurried to meet 
them. 

‘*Right there, until 
we can cut out the 
calves and bring them 
inside. Just move them 
along the fence so I 
ean count them, will 
you?”’ 

**Oh, you’ll be able 
to count ’em without 
their millin’ round 
none,’’ the rider an- 
swered ; ‘‘they’re tired 
enough to set for their 
photos without stirrin’ 
a hair.’’ 

Was it only because 
they were tired that 
they looked so queer, 
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coming to her. ‘‘ What right have outsiders 
to ship stock in here? We’ll drive them into 
the river! They shan’t clean up the grazing.’’ 





‘*T guess you wouldn’t want to run ’em into 
the river,’’ Garnett said reflectively, ‘‘not if 
you’re buying cattle from Ludlum on time. ’’ 

‘*Ludlum? What has he to do with it?’’ 

‘*Nothing much, ’’ answered Garnett, slowly, 
‘except that about five hundred of the scrubs 
are his, and if he knew that you were run- 
ning ’em off he might take it kind of bad.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


DOGS OF FRANCE 





Ny! 
we ‘« AW, come on!’? Skimmer, the fat 
A welfare worker for Ameri- 
ean soldiers in France, held 
out his hand and grinned. ‘‘Come on, give us 
another hunk of corn-willie. Can’t you see this 
one’s skin and bones? It must be awful to be 
skinny like that. He’s a regular French refu- 
gee, he is.’’ 

‘*Here y’are, and now clear out with your 
dorgs,’’ said the mess sergeant as he handed 
out a stringy handful of corned beef. 

Skimmer moved over by the side of the hill, 
followed by his band of refugees. There were 
six of them to-day. Some days there were more, 
some less. These dogs of France wandered 
into camp to be warmed and fed; most of 
them wandered out the next day to take up 
anew the age-long search of a dog for his 











(By Roy J. Snell 


Ten minutes and still no sound. A dense 
white fog enveloped everything, drifting to 
earth as a hoarfrost. The earth was frozen and 
glistening. Now and again a breath of air 
stirred. If the wind rose and drove the fog 
away, the boys would stand out in all their 
dark bulk against the white, glistening earth 
in the moonlight; but the fog hung on. 

Fifteen minutes. Suddenly there came the 
crack of a rifle, another, then another; the 
fight was on. Vaulting the parapet Skimmer 
disappeared into the fog. He carried no rifle; 
no pistol was strapped to his belt. His pockets 
were stuffed with bandages and splints. For 
the last month, during his leisure hours, 
Skimmer had haunted the dressing station. 

Skulking along through the dense curtain 
that fell all about him, he heard volley after 
volley of rifle fire. ‘‘Must have 
met a scouting party,’’ he said 
to himself. 

Now a bullet sang close to him, 
another and another. He threw 
himself to the ground. No use to 
sacrifice himself needlessly. He 
began to creep over the frozen 
earth. Bullets continued to sing; 
star shells burst overhead. A 
battery of trench mortars began 
to bark from behind the German 
line, and a shell burst in No 
Man’s Land. Three other shells 
followed in quick succession ; then 
there was silence. A great flare 
came up from the trenches ahead. 
Piercing the fog, it revealed men 
struggling desperately. The mor- 
tars must have seen them, too, for 
there came no more shells from 
the enemy: they would merely 
be killing Germans and Ameri- 
cans alike. 

Skimmer began his snakelike 
motion again, pausing now and 
again to peer through the fog. 
Once the wind rose and his heart 
beat fast, but the air became still 
again. 

Suddenly a’ flare ‘revealed a 
German not a rod in front of him. 
The German’s ear was to the 
ground. When the next flare came, 
the man had not moved. 

‘*Tead!’’ muttered Skimmer, 
and shuddered. He was still 
creeping forward when a shell 
hole blocked his way. 

‘* A fresh one!’’ was Skim- 








Harry wondered as she 
moved about among 
them. A puzzled look 
replaced her pleased 
smile. The Durhams 
were right enough: big, solid, beefy creatures. 
But the scrubs—was that the way scrubs al- 
ways looked? She had seen plenty of them on 
the range, but never had she noticed that they 
were like these thirty strange odd-come-shorts: 
here a cow no bigger than a good-sized calf, 
but carrying the horns of a Texas steer; over 
there a Jersey-colored steer with a head as big 
as a buffalo’s; calves of every mixture of breed 
and of no breed at all. She was still standing 
studying them when she heard the soft thump 
of hoofs and the voices of two men, and saw 
Rob and Garnett riding toward her. 

‘‘He roped me a couple of miles back and 
fetched me along,’’ said the forest ranger, pre- 
tending as usual that he was there only through 
necessity. ‘‘Told me you were going to have 
beef stew and dumpling, and he was afeard he 
couldn’t eat it all himself.’’ 

He had dropped from his saddle and come up 
beside her, stepping stiffly on his high-heeled 
boots as he looked fixedly down at her. 

‘*Beef stew ?’’ She made an effort at a lively 
reply. ‘‘I guess there are some critters in that 
bunch that won’t be good for much else. ”’ 

‘*What did you really expect? ’’ Rob in- 
quired mildly. 

‘*T hoped they’d develop enough beef to pay 
us to ship them for stew,’’ she retorted. ‘‘Of 
eourse I knew scrubs weren’t like blooded 
stock, but Ludlum said he’d pick mine out. ’’ 

‘*The word scrubs,’? Rob reminded her as 
they began to work the calves inside the gate, 
“‘is like charity: it covers a multitude of sins. 
And when you’re dealing with the Ludlums— 
well, what fat there might be in the herd is 
generally in the fire; as at present. ’’ 

‘‘What is he talking about?’’ Harry asked. 





FOR A SECOND THEY HALTED, AND A HOWL OF PAIN 


CAME FROM THE OLD LEADER | 


master. In the jumble, rumble and roar of 
battle and the confusion of evacuated villages, 
each had become separated from master or 
mistress. Some stayed in camp; they had 
sought so long that the memory had faded, and 
now Skimmer’s bountiful hand, which saved 
for them every scrap from the mess kitchen, 
seemed better than the hopeless search. 

Skimmer broke up his portion into small bits 
and gave a little to each, but the greater part 
went to the shaggy, gray wolfhound that had 
just come to camp. 

‘Mighty tough luck for you, ’’ Skimmer said, 
as he tossed the last morsel to them. 

‘Say! D’you hear the latest?’’ a sergeant 
whispered in Skimmer’s ear. ‘‘We go over 
to-night. Go over strong! Officers and all!’’ 

Skimmer started. That meant ‘‘big things, ’’ 
and he was only a welfare worker! Ah, well! 
There was real work for welfare workers 
when ‘‘big things’’ came off. He would be on 
hand. Fifteen minutes after the others went 
over, he would follow. What wonder that he 
forgot his little band of dogs! 

Impatiently Skimmer’s eyes followed the 
hands of his watch, as he was crouched in the 
front-line trench. The fighting men had gone 
over—it was his turn next. Five minutes passed, 
and no sound came from No Man’s Land. 
Somewhere out there they were creeping for- 
ward—his boys, and with them their beloved 
captain. How they loved that captain! No day 
was too long for him if his boys needed food or 
shelter. He was theircommander and servant all 
in one. And now he had gone over the top with 
them. When there was desperate fighting to be 





done, the eaptain wished to share it with them. 





mer’s comment, as he began to 
skirt it. 

But what was this? Something 
was stirring in the pit. Was it 
German or American? Perhaps 
here was some one whom he could aid. He 
hazarded a flash of his torch, then started back 
with a suppressed cry—the light fell on the 
face of the beloved captain. 

‘‘What got you, captain?’’ he whispered. 

‘Shell. Both legs. I sent the boys on. 
They’re doing great.’’ 

Here was a problem: a man with both legs 
broken. Skimmer could carry him all right, 
but bullets were still singing over them. He 
could tie the captain on his back and creep 
back to the trenches, but that would lift the 
wounded man well up in the air where the 
bullets sang. What should he do? Well, at least 
he could splint the fractures. He was about to 
lower himself into the shell hole when some- 
thing touched him. Jumping to one side, he 
peered round and found himself looking into 
the face of the great gaunt wolfhound that 
he had befriended only a few hours before. 

‘‘Oh! It’s you, is it?’’ Skimmer touched his 
shaggy head. The dog wagged his tail. 

As Skimmer went about his task | of surgical 
dressing, he found much comfort in the pres- 
ence of the dog. All the while his mind was 
working to find the solution of the problem 
before him, and just as he wound the last 
splint the solution came. 

Creeping from the shell hole, he crawled 
round until he had collected three rifles from 
dead Germans, and two pieces of barbed wire. 
Removing the bayonets from all the rifles, he 
threw one rifle away and placed the other two 
parallel ‘about ten inches apart. Across these 
he placed the three bayonets. 

Then with great care he bound the whole 
contrivance together with one piece of the 
wire. After doing that, he fastened the other 
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former years. Higher standards of living, 

improved types of machinery, better and 
more extensive means of communication and 
transportation have radically changed the con- 
ditions under which all kinds of human wants 
are supplied. The small storekeeper has been 
largely superseded by the department store; 
the peddler by the mail-order house; and the 
local mechanic by huge factories that send 
their output throughout the world. 

The problems of a modern business enter- 
prise are so numerous, so varied and so inter- 
dependent that the successful business man 
needs a training as 
thorough as that which 
the lawyer or the ‘doc- 
tor needs. Business has 
become a profession—a 
fact that certain higher 
educational institutions 
haverecognized in offer- 
ing courses in factory 
management, banking, 
accounting, transporta- 
tion and marketing. 

To study business 
scientifically it is nec- 
essary to arrange in 
systematic form the confused mass of detail 
connected with the processes, first, of produc- 
tion,—the processes by which raw materials 
are extracted from the earth and converted in 
form to meet specific human wants,— and, 
second, commercial distribution or marketing 
—the processes by which the ownership of the 
raw materials or the articles made therefrom 
is transferred from one person to another. Al- 
though the processes performed by the producer 
and those performed by the merchant are dis- 
tinct from each other, they are nevertheless 
closely interrelated. 

Business operations become more complicated 
as the producer of the raw materials and the 
consumer of the finished articles become more 
and more widely separated. A chain of pro- 
ducers and distributors, varying in length for 
different kinds of articles, usually connects the 
final consumer with the producer of the raw 
materials. Each producer and distributor in 
the chain performs some process for which he 
has special qualifications; and together their 
services result in supplying the consumer with 
the goods that he uses. 


Bemerse is no longer carried on as in 


SATISFYING THE CONSUMER 


HE consumer gets sugar from the grocery 
store near by, shoes from the shoe store, 
tooth powder from the drug store, and 
the price he pays for each article includes the 
costs, expenses and profits of all the producers 
and distributors in the chain. As the goods have 
passed from hand to hand, each producer and 
distributor has been a buyer in one transac- 
tion and a seller in another. Each seller had 
to furnish satisfactory valué to the person to 
whom he sold, and he had also to contrib- 
ute in some degree to the satisfaction of all 
subsequent purchasers, including the final con- 
sumer. 

Satisfaction to the consumer consists in his 
getting what he wants, when he wants it, 
where he wants it, and at a price he is willing 
to pay. The price that he pays and the value 
he receives, therefore, depend on the way in 
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Before a man undertakes any sort of busi- | 


| ness enterprise, he learns pretty definitely what 
| the processes are that he will have to perform. 
| Environment, previous training, experience 
or special fitness of 
some kind governs his 
choice. He sees a po- 
tential or an unsatis- 
fied want, néw sources 
of supply or better 
methods of producing 
or marketing. If he 
takes over an existing 
business, he does so 
because he believes he 
can conduct it success- 
fully. 

The profits of the 
owner of a business are 
affected not only by the nature and scope of 
the particular processes that he performs but 
also by the methods he uses in performing 
them. He must know what to do, plan how it 
is to be done and who is to do it, and carry 
out those plans. To give satisfactory value to 
consumers he must build up an increasingly 
large demand for his product, get prices that 
include a fair profit, keep costs as low as 
possible, operate on as small capital as he 
can, guard against losses of all kinds, and 
codrdinate, unify or organize all his plans and 
activities to the common end. To do those 
things properly he must thoroughly know the 
conditions that affect the business; he must 
have adequate resources; and he must be able 
to adjust the available resources to meet the 
conditions. Those are the elements that deter- 
mine the profitableness of the business. 

Over and above all else, the owner of a 
business must give satisfactory value. That 
assertion sounds commonplace, but its signifi- 
cance is frequently overlooked. Equally im- 
portant is it that the consumer shall pay a 
price that shall furnish producers and distrib- 
utors with a satisfactory and reasonable profit. 
Unless there is satisfaction on both sides, 
business activities cease. 

One of the hardest problems confronting the 
owner of a business is that of building up a 
demand for his goods. Unless he can induce 
consumers to purchase his goods in preference 
to others, his most elaborate preparations for 
supplying their wants 
will be useless. The 
first step in building up 
demand is to decide 
what form of appeal 
will reach consumers 
most effectively. Will 
they be more attracted 
by examining the goods 
themselves, or by seeing 
them demonstrated ; or 
will printed or written 
descriptions appeal to 
them more strongly ? 








“She form of appealing 
to the consumer is vital 


tion, and what will be the cost of such 
demonstration? Is it necessary to provide 
stocks of goods at local stores, or shall the 
goods be sold through special salesmen who 
seek the consumer at his house or his place of 
business? What types of stores, what forms 
and mediums of advertising, and what methods 
of canvassing will make the strongest appeal ? 
Shall only one of those modes of appeal be 
used, or more than one? 

When the mode of appeal to the consumer 
has been decided upon, the next step is to de- 
termine the ways of carrying out that plan. 
What form of sales organization in regard to 
men, money, materials, equipment. and plans 
shall the producer or the distributor provide 
if he decides to sell direct to the consumer, 
and what form will he need if there are to 
be one or more middlemen? How will his 
decision in that regard affect his policies in 
respect to prices, credits and trade-marks? 

The highest kind of work in a business en- 
terprise is that of management—the ability suc- 
cessfully to unify and coérdinate facilities for 
planning and for carry- 
ing out plans. Unity of 
control is inseparable 
from ownership. Even 
if the owner does not 
perform all of the work 
himself or through his 
employees, but ar- 
ranges with others to 
plan or execute all or 
part of the work on 
their own account, he 
retains a certain kind 
of control, for, under or- must be 
dinary circumstances, 
he will not make arrangements of that kind 
with others whose methods and policies are 
not.in harmony with his own. That power 
of policy control is the common bond that 
unites all the functions, processes and opera- 
tions of any single business enterprise. It is 
the string on which are strung the beads of 
details. 

I have emphasized the fact that the great 
object of marketing is to furnish value satisfac- 
tory to consumers and profit satisfactory to 
producers and distributors. If the producer, 
distributor and consumer are one and the 
same person, the element of profit disappears, 


but the consumer’s desire for satisfactory value 


remains. Processes of 
supplying human 
wants in which the ele- 
ment of profit has no 
place imply revolution- 
ary changes in business 
relationships ; yet such 
changes are taking 
place. Numerous coép- 
erative associations of 
consumers and socie- 
ties of buyers have 
been formed, and mu- 
nicipal markets have 








Above all, the consumer 


been established. Under war conditions the 
Federal government exercised a high degree 
of control over the profits of distributors of 
staple foods and of fuel. Those methods of 
supplying human wants do not abolish any 
of the services demanded by the consumer, 
but they do present practical problems of vast 
significance to every business man who makes 
a profit from the marketing of any kind of 
goods. 

The consumer demands satisfactory goods at 
the lowest possible cost. If that end can be 
attained to better advantage or more cheaply 
under a system of public or communistic enter- 
prise, that system will eventually prevail; but 
it will not prevail unless it meets the demands 
of consumers as satisfactorily as any other 
system. That is for the future to determine. 


LARGE-SCALE PRODUCTION 
"To development of industry and trade 


has shown that under present conditions 

the demands of consumers can be met 
most effectively by large - scale, concentrated 
production in factories, the output of which 
is marketed over wide areas through a com- 
plex organization under the control of private 
interests seeking a profit. The individual busi- 
ness enterprise of to-day is a part of that 
system. 

Under a system of unrestrained competition, 
the profits of any sin- 
gle business enterprise 
areexposed to constant 
danger. Against that 
danger the owner of 
such an enterprise can- 
not adequately protect 
himself except perhaps 
through coéperation or 
collective action with 
his competitors, and _ 
through a recognition 
by the government or 
satisfied the state of his legal 

right to a reasonable 
profit. Agreements among competing business 
concerns have always been looked upon with 
distrust by the law, because such agreements 
usually tenfl in some way to increase prices 
paid by the public. But it is gradually being 
perceived that it is a matter of public concern 
to protect the proper interests of sellers and 
buyers alike when their interests are adversely 
affected by the unfair competition of unscru- 
pulous competitors who maliciously cut prices 
or indulge in methods otherwise unfair. Such 
price cutting, whether due to willfulness or 
to lack of knowledge of costs, constitutes a 
sort of commercial warfare that, if carried far 
enough, results in disaster to producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers. 

Except as a war measure, the government 
does not attempt to fix commodity prices, but 
the accumulation of knowledge regarding the 
conditions under which modern business is 
conducted, and the trend of public opinion, 
lead to the conjecture that eventually it may 
be found practicable to recognize the right of 
competing sellers, under proper safeguards, to 
unite in fixing prices on a just and equitable 
basis. 

This phase of the marketing problem is 
engaging the attention of discerning business 
men in all branches of industry and trade. 





piece of wire to the stocks of the rifles, leav- 
ing a long strand of it running out before. 

Standing over him, the dog watched every 
movement, as if he understood. Skimmer re- 
moved the captain’s ‘‘Sam Brown’’ belt and 
his own suspenders. Out of these he fashioned 
a rude sort of harness, which he placed on 
the dog. Fastening the wire to the harness, 
he threw his long coat over the improvised 
sled; then he slowly lifted the captain out of 
the shell hole and, sliding him on to the coat, 
spoke a word to the dog. 

““Y-e-e!”” . 

The dog was off. Like most French dogs, 
the wolfhound had been driven to a cart; 
Skimmer had made sure of it by feeling for 
the marks of the harness on his shoulders. 

The ground was hard and slippery, and the 
improvised sled glided over it easily. The dog 
pulled his burden with no great difficulty. 
Skimmer’s job was to guide the sled round 
shell holes and to clear the way. 

That was quite task enough, for here were 
strands of barbed wire that he must yank from 
the frozen earth; here the fallen trunk of a 
tree; here the yawning basement of a ruined 
house. It was an obstacle race, indeed, with 
the life of the captain as the grand prize; but 
after an hour the course was run, and Skim- 
mer, lifting the captain tenderly in his arms, 
carried him to the dressing station. 

It was not until the next morning that Skim- 
mer learned that the race for the captain’s 
life was not yet won. The welfare man was 
pouring hot coffee with one hand and dealing 
out cookies to the ‘‘doughboys’’ with the other. 


‘*Say, what’s the big idea?’’ he remarked. 
‘*That’s the third time that car’s skidded off 
the hill road in the last hour. Thought they 
weren’t allowed out in daylight, anyway.’’ 

‘*Tt’s safe enough to-day, all right,’’ said a 
‘‘doughboy.’’ ‘‘We put the Boches’ batteries 
out of commission last night. But they’d be 
tryin’ out that car on the ice, anyway ; it’s for 
the captain. The doctor says they’ve got to get 
him to the hospital in a hurry for special sur- 
gery, or he’s going west. And the boys are 
tryin’ ropes and things on the tires to see if 
they can’t get him over the twenty miles. 
Guess it can’t be done,’’ he added, with a 
groan, as the car went over the bank and tum- 
bled on its side with a crash. 

‘*Tt’s too bad,’’ put in another soldier. 
‘*Nobody ever. tries Dead Man’s Curve in day- 
light, but any of the boys would do it for the 
captain. ’’ 

Skimmer knew they would, and said so. He 
started to pour a cup of coffee and in the 
midst of the process was seized with a sudden 
inspiration. He lost sight of the cup and nearly 
drained the pot on the counter. 

‘‘Save enough to finish the cup!’’ cried the 
soldier. ‘‘Lower your sight a bit!’’ 

Skimmer finished the task, then said, ‘‘Say, 
get behind here and run this a bit. I got some- 
thing to do.’’ 

He hurried over to the office of the com- 
mandant. There he was soon in earnest conver- 
sation with the chief. This parley had much 
to do with dogs and sleds, and Skimmer’s 
year spent in the Frozen North. 

‘*Tt sounds possible,’’ said the chief at last. 
‘*Tt’s our only chance. It’s not going to thaw 











to-day. There are no chains for the cars, and 
to-morrow’ Il be too late. You go and see what 
you can do, and I’ll arrange matters at the 
dressing station.’’ 

Skimmer went to work with quiet delibera- 
tion. To carry the beloved captain round Dead 
Man’s Curve with an improvised sled and 
harness and with a dog team of uncertain 
training was no mean task. First he went to 
a dugout where there were several pairs of 
discarded ‘shoes, the tops of which were still 
good. He set three men at work making straps 
by cutting the tops round and round, just as 
they had made whiplashes when they were 
boys, and bade them take the product of their 
labor to the shoemaker, who, in spite of shells, 
still plied his trade in a basement. 

He then sought out the company carpenter, 
and together they selected oak boards for run- 
ners and pine strips for the crosspieces. In a 
few minutes the carpenter and two assistants 
were at work on the sled. Skimmer hurried on 
to the shoemaker’s and gave him instructions 
about sewing the straps into harnesses, Eskimo 


| style, with one pulling strap running from 


each dog to the sled; for dogs not trained to 
drive together, that harness with the fan- 
shaped method of hitching is best. 

In less than an hour the work was done and 
Skimmer, having collected his dogs from the 
neighborhood of the mess kitchen, was sending 
his team circling about the village in a trial 
trip. One dog had evidently never been in 
harness before; and Skimmer soon cut him out 
and sent him back to the mess kitchen. 

As Skimmer stood waiting at the door of the 
dressing station, with his dogs sawing at the 





draw straps, his mind went back to his year 
in the Alaska country — Valdez, Fairbanks, 
Dawson, Nome. He had seen them all, and 
now—snowbanked, glistening in the moonlight 
—they rose before his eye again. Again he saw 
the shining trail; again he faced the wild bliz- 
zard, as he shouted encouragement to his dogs. 
But this was a different sort of trail. No one 
passed Dead Man’s Curve in daytime; and 
many a brave driver had lost his life there in 
the dead of night. For more than a mile the 
road was within direct view of the enemy and 
in range of their shell fire. Yet it was the 
eaptain’s only hope for life. 

‘*He’d do it for the meanest rookie in his 
company,’’ said Skimmer. ‘‘Yes, he’d do it 
for me, who ain’t rightly a soldier at all.’’ 

But he was roused from his thoughts. The 
captain-was being borne out and was soon well 
tucked in for the journey. 

‘*Y-e-e!”’ 

Skimmer gripped the handles of the sled. 
With the gaunt gray wolfhound in the lead, 
the team went bounding away. 

‘*Y-e-e!’’ 

The road was a glistening river of ice. How 
the wind cut his cheeks! How the blood raced 
through his veins! 

Curving away for more than a mile, the 
danger sweep beckoned. They were now in 
full view of the enemy and in range of their 
shell fire. A distant boom was followed by the 
scream of a shell and an explosion on the hill- 
side. They had been seen! 

“Y-e-e!” 

No dog team could ask for a better trail than 
awaited these exiles, this pick-up team of 
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France, and no team was ever blessed with 
greater spirit. They swept along with no ap- 
parent thought for the shells that whinnied 
overhead and burst near or far. 

‘sy .e.e]?’ 

Skimmer urged them on. Suddenly there 
appeared a fork in the road. The gray leader 
chose the road to the valley. Skimmer, digging 
his heels into the ice, halted them, then shouted 
at the leader. The dog, looking about, seemed 
to understand, for he wheeled and was away 
on the other track. The sled whirled as it 
turned, and Skimmer .prevented a spill only 
by a deft wrench at the handles. 

Crash! A shell burst just ahead of the dogs. 
For a second they halted, and a howl of pain 
came from the old leader. Then they were 
away again, skirting the newly made yawning 





bank book all you have to do is to notify 

the bank to stop payment on it. In 
many other ways, too, depositors are now 
safeguarded from loss. Forty years ago, how- 
ever, when savings banks were newer and 
more autocratic, it was different. The bank 
book was then something tremendously impor- 
tant, or at least depositors thought so. 

When the savings bank at the village, six 
miles from the old home farm in Maine, first 
opened for business, Mr. Burns, the treasurer, 
gave each new depositor a sharp lecture. He 
was a large man with a heavy black beard ; as 
he handed the new bank book to the depositor, 
he would say in a dictatorial tone: 

‘*Now here is your bank book.’’ What em- 
phasis he put on those words! +‘It shows you 
what you have at the bank. Don’t fold it. 
Don’t crumple it. Don’t get it dirty. But above 
all things don’t lose it, or let it be stolen from 
you. If you do, you may lose your entire de- 
posit. We cannot remember you all. Whoever 
brings your book here may draw out your 
money. So put this book in a safe place, and 
keep a sharp eye on it. Remember every word 
I have told you, or we will not be responsible. ’’ 

The old squire encour- 
aged us to have a nest 
egg at the bank, and by 
the end of the year there 
were seven bank books at 
the farm, all carefully 
put away under lock and 
key; in fact there were 
nine, counting the two 
that belonged to our hired 
men, Asa and Jim Doane. 
Acting on the old squire’s 
exhortation to practice 
thrift, they vowed that 
they would lay up a hun- 
dred dollars a year from 
their wages. The Doanes 
had worked for us for 
three or four years. Asa 
was a sturdy fellow of 
good habits; but Jim, his 
younger brother, had a 
besetting sin. About once 
a month, sometimes of- 
tener, he wanted a play- 
day; we always knew 
that he would come home 
from it drunk, and that 
we should have to put 
him away in some se- 
questered place and give 
him a day in which to 
recover. 

For two or three days 
afterwards Jim would be 
the meekest, saddest, most 
shamefaced of human be- 
ings. At table he would 
scarcely look up; and 
there is not the least 
doubt that his grief and 
shame were genuine. Yet 
as surely as the months 
passed the same feverish 
restlessness would again 
show itself in him. 

We came to recognize 
Jim’s symptoms only too well, and knew, when 
we saw them, that he would soon have to have 
another playday. In fact, if the old squire 
refused to let him off on such occasions, Jim 
would get more and more restless and two or 
three nights afterwards would steal away sur- 
reptitiously. 

‘*Jim’s a fool!’’ his brother, Asa, often said 
impatiently. ‘‘He isn’t fit to be round here. ’’ 

But the squire steadily refused to turn Jim 
off. Many a time the old gentleman sat up 
half the night with the returned and noisy 
prodigal. A word from the squire would calm 
Jim for the time and would occasionally call 
forth a burst of repentant tears. Jim’s case, 
indeed, was one of the causes that led us at 
the old farm so bitterly to hate intoxicants. 

That, however, is the dark side of Jim’s 
infirmity; one of its more amusing sides was 
his bank book. When Jim was himself, as we 
used to say of him, he wanted to do well and 


N terete if you lose your savings- 











ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





pit of macadam and gravel. A shell burst 
behind them. After that, Skimmer limped a 
little, but he did not slacken his pace. 

They rounded a bend in the curve and swung 
past a truck that had been wrecked the night 
before. The slapping traces barely escaped 
tangling with the rubbish. Out of the south 
came the whir and whine of a German ‘‘pine- 
apple.’’ It burst ahead of them, and the second 
dog crumpled up and was dragged along by 
the others. 

Without halting the team Skimmer sprang 
forward and cut the trace. ‘‘Sorry!’’ he mut- 
tered, looking back at the dog; but the next 
shell burst where the wounded dog lay and 
carried him on to oblivion. 

And now—now, with a bounding heart and 
a prayer of thanksgiving on his lips, Skimmer 





saw his remaining four dogs leap round a point, 
dragging the captain to safety. 

‘*Bravo!’’ murmured the captain, turning a 
white, pinched face to the driver. 

‘*Some dogs!’’ sighed Skimmer, as he limped 
forward to examine the wound of his leader. 

An hour later Skimmer was lingering about 
the door to the operating room. 

**Is—is he going to be all right?’’ he asked, 
as the head surgeon came out. 

‘*Fine as silk! He says you’re a real dog 
musher, ’” 

‘**That’s good,’’ said Skimmer, ignoring the 
compliment. ‘‘The boys’ll be tickled to death. 
Nobody’s just like the cap to them. And say, 
doc,’’ he said after a second’s thought, ‘‘my 
leader’s got a shell splinter in his hind leg. 
You don’t mind operating on dogs, do you?’’ 


.JIM DOANE'’S BANK 


“y C.A. Stephens 


to thrive like Asa, and he asked the old squire 
to hold back ten dollars from his wages every 
month and to deposit it for him in the new 
savings bank. Mindful of his infirmity, Jim 
gave his bank book to grandmother to keep for 
him. 

‘*Hide it,’’ he used to say to her. ‘‘Even if 
I come and want it, don’t you let me have it.’’ 

That was when Jim was himself; but when 
he had gone for a playday, he came rip-roar- 
iously home, time and again, and demanded 
his book, to get more money for drink. The 
scrimmages that grandmother had with him 
about that book would have been highly ludi- 
crous if a vein of tragedy had not run under- 
neath them. 

One cause of Jim’s inconsistent behavior 
about his bank account was the bad company 
he fell into on his playdays. After he had im- 
bibed somewhat, those boon companions would 
urge him to go home and get his bank book; 
for under the influence of drink Jim was a 
noisy talker and likely to boast of his savings. 

None of us, except grandmother, knew where 


BY INSERTING THE LITTLE BLADE OF HIS KNIFE ADDISON AT LAST 
PUSHED THE BOLT BACK 


Jim’s bank book was, and after one memorable 
experience with him the old lady always dis- 
appeared when she saw him drive in. The 
second time, Jim actually searched the house 
for his book; but grandmother had taken it 
and stolen away to a neighbor’s house. Once 
or twice afterwards Jim came and searched 
for his book; and I remember that the old 
squire had doubts whether it was best for us 
to withhold it from him. Grandmother, how- 
ever, had no such scruples. 

‘*He shan’t have it! Those,rum sellers shan’t 
get it from him!’’ she exclaimed. 

When he had recovered from the effects of his 
playday Jim was always fervently glad that 
he had not spent his savings. 

But his bad habits rapidly grew on him, 
and we fully expected that his savings, which, 
thanks to grandmother’s resolute efforts, now 
amounted to nearly four hundred dollars, 
would eventually be squandered on drink. 








‘*Tt’s no use,’’ Addison often said. ‘‘It will 
all go that way in the end, and the more there 
is of it the worse will be the final crash. ’’ 

Others thought so, too—among them -the 
young woman who taught the district school 
near the old farm. Miss Wilma Emmons was 
tall, slight and pale, with dark hair and large 
light-blue eyes. She would have been very 
pretty except for her very high, narrow fore- 
head that not even her hair, combed low, 
could prevent from being noticeable. She made 
you feel that she was constantly intent on 
something that worried her. 

As time passed, we came to learn the cause 
of her anxiety. She had two brothers, younger 
than herself, bright, promising boys whom she 
was trying to help through college. The three 
were orphans, without means; and Wilma was 
working hard, summer and winter, at any- 
thing and everything that offered profit, in an 
effort to give those boys a liberal education ; 
besides teaching school, she went round the 
countryside in all weathers selling books, maps 
and sewing machines, Her devotion to those 
brothers was of course 
splendid, yet I now think 
that Wilma, temperamen- 
tal and overworked, had 
let it become a kind of 
monomania with her. 

A few days after she 
came to board at the old 
squire’s—all the school- 
teachers boarded there— 
Addison said to me that 
he wondered what that 
girl had on her mind. 

As the summer passed, 
Wilma Emmons came to 
know our affairs at the 
old farm very well, and 
of course heard about 
Jim and his bank book. 
Jim, in fact, had taken 
one of his playdays soon 
after she came; and 
grandmother asked Wil- 
ma to lock the book up 
in the drawer of her desk 
at the schoolhouse for a 
few days. 

It was quite like Jim 
Doane’s impulsive na- 
ture, already somewhat 
unbalanced by intoxi- 
eants, to be greatly at- 
tracted to the reserved 
Miss Emmons. Out by the 
garden gate one morning 
he rather foolishly made 
his admiration known to 
her. Addison and I were 
weeding a strawberry bed 
just inside the fence and 
could not avoid overhear- 
ing something of what 
passed. 

Astonished and a little 
indignant, too, perhaps, 
Miss Emmons told Jim 
that a young man of his 
habits had no right to address himself in such 
a manner to any young woman. 

‘*But I can reform!’’? Jim said. 

‘*Let folks see that you have done so, then, ’’ 
Miss Emmons replied, and added that a young 
man who could not be trusted with his own 
bank book could hardly be depended on to 
make a home. ° 

It is quite likely that Jim brooded over the 
rebuff; he was very surly for a week after- 
wards. Then, like the weakling that he had 
become, he stole away for another playday; 
and again grandmother, with Theodora’s and 
Miss Emmons’s connivance, hid the book, this 
time somewhere in the wagon-house cellar. 

Jim did not come home to demand his book, 
however ; in fact, he did not come back at all. 
Shame perhaps restrained him. When on the 
third day the old squire drove down to the 
village to get him, he found that Jim had 
gone to Bangor with two disreputable cronies. 





BOOK @ 





‘*Not such dogs as yours,’’ said the doctor. 

‘*And that reminds me. I got a little some- 
thing in the calf of my leg. You don’t mind 
making it two, do you?’’ 

. The doctor grinned. ‘‘Say, you’re all right!’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘‘ You ought to be in the army !’’ 

‘*Too fat to fight,’’ said Skimmer, grinning, 
as he bared his ample right leg for exami- 
nation. 

Half an hour later he emerged with a bulky 
bandage round his limb. He bore in his hands 
a great tray of odds and ends that he had got 
from the hospital mess kitchen. His dogs 
greeted him with loud yelps of joy. 

‘*Some dogs!’’ he murmured, as he tossed 
the last mouthful to the old gray leader and 
watched him swallow it at a gulp. ‘‘Some 
dogs, these dogs of France!’’ 





A week or two passed, and then came a 
somewhat curt letter from Jim, asking grand- 
mother to send his bank book to him at Old- 
town, Maine. The letter put grandmother in 
a great state of mind, and she declared indig- 
nantly that she would not send it. In truth, 
we were all certain that now Jim would squan- 
der his savings in the worst possible way ; but 
when another letter came, again demanding 
the book, the old squire decided that we must 
send it. 

‘*The poor fellow needs a guardian,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But he hasn’t one; he is his own man 
and has a right to his property.’’ 

With hot tears of resentment grandmother, 
accompanied by Theodora, went to the wagon- 
house cellar to get the book. After some 
minutes they returned, exclaiming that they 
could not find it! 

No little stir ensued; what had become of 
it? For the moment Addison and I actually 
suspected that grandmother and Theodora had 
hidden the book again, in order to avoid send- 
ing it; but a few words with Theodora, aside, 
convinced us that the book had really disap- 
peared from the. cellar. 

The old squire was greatly disturbed. 
‘*Ruth,’’ he said to grandmother, ‘‘are you 
sure you have not put it somewhere else?’’ 

Grandmother declared that she had not. 
None the less, they searched in all the previous 
hiding places of the book and continued look- 
ing for it until after ten o’clock that night. 
We were in a very uncomfortable position. 

Long after we had gone to bed Addison and 
I lay awake, talking of it in low tones; we 
tried to recollect everything that had gone on 
at home since the book was last seen. I dropped 
asleep at last, and probably slept for two hours 
or more, when Addison shook me gently. 

‘‘Sh!’? he whispered. ‘‘Don’t speak. Some 
one is going downstairs. ’’ 

Listening, I heard a stair creak, as if under 
a stealthy tread. Addison slipped softly out of 
bed, and I followed him. Hastily donning some 
clothes, we went into the hall on tiptoe and 
descended the stairs. The door from the hall to 
the sitting room was open, and also the door 
to the kitchen. It was not a dark night; and 
without striking a light we went out through 
the wood house to the wagon house, for we felt 
sure. that some one was astir out there. Just 
then we heard the outer door of the wagon 
house move very slowly and, stealing forward, 
discovered that it was open about a foot. Still 
on tiptoe we drew near and were just in time 
to see a person go out of sight down the lane 
that led to the road. 

‘tNow who can that be?’’ Addison whis- 
pered. ‘‘Looks like a woman, bareheaded. ’’ 

We followed cautiously, and at the gate 
caught another glimpse of the mysterious 
pedestrian some distance down the road. We 
were quite sure now that it was a woman. We 
kept her in sight as far as the schoolhouse; 
there she epened the door—the schoolhouse 
was rarely locked by night or day—and disap- 
peared inside. 

Opposite the schoolhouse was a little copse of 
chokecherry bushes, and we stepped in among 
them to watch. Some moments passed. Twice 
we heard slight sounds inside. Then the dim 
figure in long clothes came slowly out and 
returned up the road toward the old squire’s. 

‘*Who was it?’’ Addison said to me. 

‘‘Wilma Emmons,’’ I replied. 

‘*Yes,’’ Addison assented reluctantly. 

We went into the schoolhouse, struck 
matches, and at last lighted a pine splint. The 
drawer to the teacher’s desk was locked, but 
it was a worn old lock, and by inserting the 
little blade of his knife Addison at last pushed 
the bolt back. 

Inside were the teacher’s books and records. 
A Fifth Reader that we took up opened readily 
to Jim Doane’s bank book. 

‘‘She brought that here to hide it!’’ I ex- 
claimed. 

Addison did not reply for a moment. ‘‘Per- 
haps she did,’’ he admitted. ‘‘She was walk- 
ing in her sleep. ’’ 

‘*T don’t believe it!’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, she was,’’ said Addison. ‘‘She was 
walking in her sleep. She must have been. ”’ 

I was far from convinced, but, seeing that 
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Addison was determined -to have it so, I said 
no more. Taking the book, we returned home. 
The house was all quiet. 

The next morning at the breakfast table 
Ellen, Theodora and grandmother began to 
speak of the lost bank book again. I think that 
Addison had already said something in private 
to-the old squire, and that they had come to 
an agreement as to the best course to pursue. 

‘*Don’t fret, grandmother!’’ Addison cried, 
laughing. ‘‘The book’s found! We found it 
late last night, after all the rest were in bed.’’ 

There was a general exclamation of surprise. 
I stole a glance at Miss Emmons. She looked 
amazed, and I thought that she turned pale; 
but she was always pale. 

‘*Yes,’? Addison continued, ‘‘’twas great 
fun. Wilma,’’ he cried familiarly, ‘‘did you 
know that you walk in your sleep?’’ 

Miss Emmons uttered some sort of protest. 

‘* Well, but you do!’’ Addison exclaimed. 








‘“‘Of course you don’t remember it. Somnam- 
bulists never do. You walked as if you were 
walking a chalk line. ’T was the fuss we made, 
searching for Jim’s book last night, that set 
you off, I suppose. ’’ 

Grandmother and the girls burst in with a 
hundred questions; but the old squire said in 
a matter-of-fact tone: 

‘*T used to walk in my sleep myself, when 
anything had excited me the previous evening. 
Sometimes, too, when I was a little ill of a 
cold. ’’ 

Then the old gentleman went on to relate 
odd stories of persons who had walked in their 
sleep and hidden articles, particularly money, 
and of the efforts that had been made to find 
the misplaced articles afterwards. In fact, be- 
fore we rose from the table he had more than 
half convinced us that Addison’s view of the 
matter—if it were his view—was the right one. 

Miss Emmons said very little and did not 
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afterwards speak of the matter, although Addi- 
son, to keep up the illusion, sometimes asked 
her jocosely whether she had rested well, 
adding: 

‘*T thought I heard you up walking again 
last night.’’ 

The incident was thus charitably passed 
over. I should not wish to say positively that 
it was not a case of sleepwalking, but I think 
every one of us feared that this devoted sister 
had made herself believe that, since Jim would 
squander his money in drink, it was right for 
her to use it for educating her brothers. She 
probably supposed that she could draw the 
money herself. 

And what became of the hapless bank book ? 
It was sent to Jim as he had demanded; 
and we may suppose that he drew the money 
and spent it. At any rate, when he next made 
his appearance at the old squire’s, two years 
later, he had neither book nor money. 


Chapter Eight, in which a motor boat comes round a bend 


did not notice that the raft was 

moving. The roar and riot of the 
bees held their attention; but as Bob 
squirmed back toward his brother, a 
yell came from Candler. 

‘‘Hey! That raft’s loose!’’ 

One-Eye leaped forward and swept 
a fierce glance round. With a shout he 
bolted toward the guns in the boat, 
but stopped halfway when a bullet 
from Carl, lying in ambush, kicked 
up the mud between his feet. 

With poised rifle Carl now leaped 
up. 

‘*Stop where you are!’’ he shouted. 
‘*We’ve got the drop on you. Next 
time I’ll shoot to hit somebody. ’’ 

The outlaws stopped in their tracks. 
Bob gave a shout of applause and, 
jumping up, ran to secure the double- 
barrel shotgun. With leveled weapons 
the two boys faced the enemy across 
the strip of water, while the load of 
uproarious hives drifted slowly be- 
tween them. 

‘*Got to hold ’em here till the raft 
gets out in the river, anyway!’’ Bob 
said in a low voice. 

The raft drifted with maddening 
slowness; it seemed scarcely to stir, 
and the boys were terribly afraid that 
it would go aground. Once it did seem 
to touch bottom; but it loosened with 
aslight jar and began to crush through 
the screen of drooping honeysuckle. 
Its speed quickened. 

‘*Don’t you see hit’s gittif’ away, 
and all our stuff on it?’’ Candler shrieked. 
‘*Make fer the guns, I say! Them kids durstn’t 
shoot. ’’ 

*‘Stop!’’ yelled Bob; but the man had made 


Fe several seconds the outlaws 


a dash for the boat where his weapons lay.’ 


Both the boys fired at once—without effect, 
Bob knew; through the smoke he saw the three 
outlaws tumbling to pick up their weapons. 

‘*Run!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘Back to the boat!’’ 

The boys dived back into the underbrush, 
and, crouching low, ran for the river. In ten 
seconds there was a burst of firing from behind. 
Bullets ripped the leaves and whacked into the 
trunks, but the brothers reached the shore 
safely and sprang into their boat. 

Caught by the river current, the raft was 
coming majestically out of the inlet; it was 
clouded with flying bees. 

‘*Across the river—fast!’’ Bob exclaimed. 
‘They won’t dare touch the raft.’’ 

They doubled over the oars. As they passed 
the raft, a dozen furious bees came for them 
like arrows. Both boys were stung, but they 
drove the boat hard for the cover of the other 
shore. Halfway across they heard a wild yell 
behind and saw the pirates’ boat emerge on 
the river. 

Carl had a despairing sense that all was 
lost. The glitter of the sun on the water dazzled 
him; the strain of the hard rowing had left 
him dizzy. At last he heard Bob’s voice. 

‘‘Slow down. They’re not after us.’’ 

With a gasp of relief Carl rested on his oars 
and took in the situation. They had nearly 
reached the farther shore. The rivermen, cling- 
ing to their own side of the stream, were fol- 
lowing the raft, but were keeping well back 
from it, for the bees presented a formidable 
spectacle. 

The floating apiary was stirred up with 
excitement. Above it hovered a dense cloud of 
bees, and a great mass of guards hung over 
the entrance of every hive. A high-pitched, 
excited roar filled the air. Probably every 
colony was both trying to rob and to repel 
robbers. 

‘¢The old raft can look out for itself now,’’ 
Bob said, laughing. ‘‘I expect that those fel- 
lows want to get their barrel off it now, but 
I wouldn’t go on board for a bank safe. ’’ 
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HOLDING THE PAN BEFORE HIM, ONE-EYE LEAPED ABOARD THE RAFT 


The outlaws evidently felt so, too. Holding 
back against the current, they watched the 
raft and looked across at the boys. Thus the 
two boats drifted slowly down on opposite 
sides of the river, with the roaring raft between 
them. , 

‘* Look! They’re fixing something,’’ said 
Carl. 

Two of the men were leaning over in their 
boat, from which presently a dense smoke 
arose. As the boat crept up closer to the raft, 
the men turned their coats over their heads 
and pulled their hats over their faces. Muffled 
to the eyes, One-Eye stood up in the bow, 
holding a pan full of some burning substance 
that smoked heavily. He was planning a des- 
perate manceuvre. 

‘*He’s certainly got nerve,’’ said Carl. ‘‘But 
he hasn’t got smoke enough to stop that riot. ’’ 

Holding the pan before him, One-Eye leaped 
aboard the raft. The bees drifted momentarily 
away from the smoke, but it was not enough 
to quell them, and soon a whirlwind of insects 
surrounded the outlaw’s head. One-Eye kept 
on, however, and, reaching the barrel of loot, 
began to toss the contents into the boat along- 
side. He had to set the smoke pan down; but 
though he must have been fearfully punished, 
he stuck gamely to his task. His companions 
in the boat were less courageous; squirming 
and cursing, they beat at the bees round their 
heads. 

Then One-Eye, in his hurry, chanced to 
knock off the cover of the hive next him. A 
fresh cloud of doubly maddened bees boiled 
out. It was more than the boat crew could 
stand; frantically fighting the bees, they 
pushed off and left their leader alone on the 
raft. 

‘‘Why, he’ll be stung to death!’’ Bob ex- 
claimed. 

With savage oaths, One-Eye ordered the 
deserters to come back for him, but they merely 


yelled at him to jump and swim. The outlaw | 


caught up the smoke pan. It had gone out, and 
he tried vainly to relight it. At last he flung 
it down and brushed frantically at his face. 
The boat drifted farther away. 

‘*They’ll surely kill him!’’ Carl exclaimed 
again, and at that instant his ears caught the 





distant thud-thud! of a gas engine; but he 
did not realize what it was until a moving 
object darted round the bend above—a motor 
boat, going fast, and apparently full of men. 

‘*Took! Look!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It’s help! 
It’s friends!’’ 

He fired the rifle into the air. A single shot 
answered the signal from the oncoming launch, 
and some one waved a speck of white over the 
heads of its crew. 

The roar of the bees must have prevented 
the rivermen from hearing the launch, but now 
they saw it. There was a moment of consulta- 
tion; then, with a gesture of rage, Candler 
stood up and emptied both barrels of his shot- 
gun into the nearest hives on the raft. As the 
smoke cleared, the two pirates rowed break- 
neck for shore, ran the boat heavily against 
the bank, and plunged into the swamps. 

One-Eye had seen the launch, ton, and he 
raved at his companions to come back. As they 
disappeared he stumbled forward, followed by 
a tornado of bees, turned round blindly two 
or three times and seemed to totter. , 

‘*We must take him off; I don’t believe he 
can swim!’ Bob exclaimed, and the boys drove 
their boat out toward the raft. 

They had not gone halfway when the pirate 
either fell or leaped overboard, and the yellow 
water closed over his head. The boys rowed 
with all their strength up to the place, and 
hung outside the circle of bees, watching for 
him to come up. A minute or two passed, as 
the raft floated slowly on. 

‘*T do believe he went right under the raft!’’ 
Carl muttered. 

Finally a battered felt hat drifted out be- 
hind the logs, but nothing more. The boys 
circled the raft, but there was no trace of the 
river thief. Either he had come up under it, 
or he had gone straight to the bottom. 

They were still looking and watching, rather 
horror-stricken, when the launch rushed up. 

**Too late?’’ shouted the young fellow at 
the wheel, whom they recognized as having 
been at the plantation. 

There were five other young men in the 
launch, all armed, crowding forward eagerly. 
‘*No, just in — Why, Alice—you here?’’ 

Alice, pale with excitement, sat in the stern 











of the boat beside Uncle Louis, and she was 
half laughing and half crying. 

**O boys!’’ she gasped. ‘‘Are you hurt? Are 
the bees all safe? I knew —’’ 

‘* But how in the world?’’? Carl began, 
stupefied. 

‘*T knew there’d be trouble, and as soon as 
I reached the plantation I told Uncle Louis 
and persuaded him to get up a rescue party. ’’ 

‘*When we found you gone from the bayou,’”’ 
put in Uncle Louis, ‘*we reckoned at first that 
the warehouse thieves had got you. We smoked 
7em out, anyway—burnt their cabin. Then 
your sister thought you might have tried to 
move your bees on that little old flatboat.’’ 

**So we started down after you,’’ Alice in- 
terrupted. ‘‘A negro told us that a big raft 
loaded with pine boxes had gone down the 
river. We heard the shooting ever so far away, 
and we’ve been racing to catch you.’’ 

“Is there any use trying to follow those 
robbers up? One of them fell into the river 
and never came up,’’ said Bob. 

‘*That’s one good thing!” said the steersmar. 

‘*No, no use chasing them,’’ said Uncle 
Louis. ‘‘We’d never find them in the swamps. 
We’ll smash up their boat, and I don’t think 
they’ll trouble these parts much more, now 
that their den is broken up.’’ 

‘*We’ve got to subdue those bees right 
off,’’ said Bob. ‘‘They’ll rob one another to 
pieces. I wish I could get at them 
with smoke.’’ 

‘*Make a smoke boat of that,’’ Carl 
suggested, indicating the outlaws’ row- 
boat. 

Acting on the ingenious suggestion, 
they filled the craft with leaves and 
damp wood, and set it afire. It pro- 
duced an immense volume of choking 
smoke. Towing it to the windward of 
the raft, they fastened it alongside. 

Under that choking smother the war 
in the air suddenly stopped. The bees 
made for their own hives, and Bob 
was able to board the raft. Getting 
a bee veil and a smoker, he went up 
and down the raft, puffing smoke into 
the hives and splashing them with 
water. 

‘‘That’ll keep them quiet for the 
rest of the day,’’ he said. ‘‘By to- 
morrow they’ll have forgotten the 
trouble. Besides, we ought to be at 
Harper’s by that time. ’’ 

They reached Harper’s, in fact, 
about the middle of the night. The 
men in the motor boat insisted on 
escorting them all of the way, and it 
proved fortunate that they did, for it 
took all the efforts of six men to bring 
the big raft to a stop and to tie it at 
the landing. 

The next morning the boys carried 
the bees ashore, and within a few 
hours the intelligent insects had re- 
gained their composure. The moving 
apiary aroused great interest in the 
village, and every inhabitant came out 
to look at it. The story of the skirmish 
with the warehouse thieves had spread; the 
boys sent for the nearest deputy sheriff and 
delivered to him the remaining contents of the 
barrel of plunder. 

From their description the sheriff identified 
One-Eye as an especially dangerous outlaw; 
his end had removed a menace to life and 
property in that region. 

A busy week followed. The young beekeep- 
ers had to tighten up the hives, close them 
securely with wire screen on top and bottom, 
and haul them three miles by mule teams to 
the railway station. Carl had volunteered to 
ride with the bees in the freight car, in order 
to give them water and attention en route to 
Canada; Bob and Alice were to hasten home 
to get things ready for the apiary. 

They reached Harman’s Corners three days 
ahead of the bees. Carl looked rather worn 
and tired when he descended from the bee 
car; he said he had not slept much since leav- 
ing the South. But the bees were in good 
condition. 

There was not much time for rest, for that 
was a great and busy summer for the young 
apiarists. Besides the bees from the South, 
they still had nearly two hundred colonies in 
the woods farther north in Ontario; through- 
out the summer Bob made flying visits to the 
place with a hired assistant. 

The season turned out a fair one, and by 
the end of July the Harmans had extracted 
and packed all the honey from the Southern 
bees; they left the honey in the north apiary 
until a little later. 

‘*Just eleven thousand pounds,’’ said Carl, 
who had been counting the piled sixty-pound 
tins. ‘‘Two thousand dollars’ worth. And the 
north yard must have as much as sixteen thou- 
sand pounds. We’re pretty certain to clear four 
thousand dollars this season, Alice.’’ 

**It was worth the trouble, after all,’’ said 
Bob; ‘‘but it’s hard to realize that those are 
the identical hives that used to stand by Old 
Dick’s cabin. ’’ 

‘*T’d almost forgotten it,’’ said Alice, ‘‘till I 
cut this out of a super that I was uncapping.”’ 

She held out in the palm of her hand a 
little dark object. It was a flattened bullet. 


THE END. 
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At least one of the merchants whose stores were 
looted in the riots in Boston kept his 
sense of humor 


FACT AND COMMENT 


AVING a grievance makes some men 
happy. 


The Pool that Gets and never Gives again 
Becomes a stagnant, pestilential Fen. 


EGARDLESS of our own necessity, we 
should work because of the need of the 
world. 
ie is when the hour of conflict is over that 
history comes to a right understanding of 
the strife and is ready to exclaim, ‘‘Lo! God 
is here, and we knew it not!’’ 
CHOOLS in Michigan some time ago ob- 
served ‘‘better English’? weeks, and in 
November there is to be a national ‘‘better 
English’’ week in which all the schools of the 
country are invited to join. There should be 
just fifty-two such weeks every year. 
PLUNGE into the Jordan is not now the 
health-giving rite that it was when Elisha 
bade Naaman wash seven times and be cured 
of his leprosy. When American Red Cross 
physicians recently analyzed water from the 
river they found in it so many germs of skin 
diseases and other maladies that the local au- 
thorities for the first time in history restricted 
bathing in it. ; 
VERY year goods worth between $17, 000, - 
000 and $20,000,000 are smuggled across 
the Mexican border. Of those that go from the 
United States into Mexico a large part is 
arms and ammunition. There is also a lively 
traffic in stolen automobiles. Cars worth $2000 
sell on the Mexican side of the border for about 
$600. Dutiable goods are exchanged freely, and 
opium, morphine, cocaine and stolen jewelry 
are smuggled from Mexico into the United 
States. 
ORTUNATE were the Detroit children, 
and the friends of the children, whose 
father last June built in the back yard a swim- 
ming pool twenty-four feet long, ten feet wide 
and almost three feet deep. Every night the 
pool was emptied ; every morning it was filled 
with fresh water. A canvas awning protected 
the youngsters of the neighborhood from the 
hot sun, a mother who had general oversight 
of the pool saw that no harm came to them, and 
a boat big enough to sail in added to the fun. 
It was a highly successful experiment. 
N the fiscal year of 1919 the United States 
exported $7,000,000,000 worth of goods—an 
unprecedented achievement. On the whole we 
exported fewer manufactures than in preced- 
ing years, but almost one third more cotton 
and almost two thirds more food. It would be 
interesting to know whether the tremendous 
gain in our exports of rye was owing to prohibi- 
tion or to the demand for rye in the great 
rye -eating countries of Europe,— Germany, 
Russia and the Scandinavian States, —which 
had been unable to import it during the war. 
We shipped two and a half times as much 
as we shipped the year before. 
HE man who owns an automobile should 
mark it so that he can identify it no matter 
what attempts are made to change its appear- 
ance. Since automobile thieves repaint stolen 
cars, alter numbers and change parts from one 


} |are useful, but, since they must escape the 


| thief’s notice and yet be perfectly plain when 
the owner calls attention to them, they should 


be placed as inconspicuously as possible and | 


should be covered with grease. 
¢ ¢ 


STRIKING POLICEMEN 


| | HEN the policemen of Boston aban- 
i doned their posts rather than submit 


to an order of their superior officer 

that forbade them to affiliate with the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor, they brought an 

issue of the most serious character sharply to 

the attention of the citizens of this country—so 

sharply that it could no longer be evaded. The 

question is simply whether the democratic 

government founded by the fathers is to endure, 

or whether it is to be replaced by one that 

| recognizes.only one element in the community 
ian that is responsible only to the organized 


| representatives of that element. 


| There is, of course,a moral question involved ; 


| for the policeman’s oath is a sacred thing. In 


| violating it he commits an act that aligns him 


/ | rather to the soldier who deserts in the face 
| of the enemy than to the laboring man who 


| strikes. Deliberately, as the experience of 
| Boston shows, he turns over the community 
| he has sworn to protect to the tender mercies 
|of the hoodlum, the thug, the burglar and 
the gunman. : 

But the moral issue is only one phase of the 
larger issue; the policemen would never have 
been guilty of deserting their posts if they had 
not been thinking first of all of the political 
effects they meant to produce—if their views 
of right and duty had not been distorted by 
revolutionary propaganda. They were taught 
that they had a perfect right to become mem- 
bers of an organization that frankly represents 
one class in the community and to take orders 
from the leaders of that body instead of: from 
the officers constituted by law to exercise the 
authority of the whole people. Of course. such 
a police force, which might at any moment 
decide to default from its duty in order to aid 
the purposes of some of its affiliated unions, 
would be worthless for the protection of the 
community. Equally of course, the regularly 
chosen officers of state and city, if they were 
permitted under that arrangement to retain 
their titles, would no longer exercise the real 
powers of government. Those would have 
passed into the hands of the Federation officials. 

It is hard to tell how many of the striking 
policemen understood the real seriousness of 
the step they took. Many certainly did not; 
and it is possible that some of those outside 
their number who urged them to their decision 
did not. But there must have been many who 
did; and it is the certainty that the public au- 
thority would not have been challenged in this 
way unless there were numerous persons who 
were ready for a political revolution of the most 
thoroughgoing kind that makes the situation 
so serious. The people of Boston are awake at 
last to the meaning of events; little by little 
the people of the entire country are becoming 
aroused. We must decide, and that soon, whether 
we are to keep alive the institutions and prin- 
ciples of the American republic or whether we 
are to replace them with class rule and soviet 
government. The Boston policemen took a long 
stride in the direction of Bolshevism. We shall 
see whether the country means to follow them. 


So 8 


SELF - RELIANCE 


MONG the qualities that not merely bring 
A success to a man but make him of 
use to the community, self-reliance is 
perhaps the most important. The self-reliant 
man is always one on whom others rely. The 
fact that a man is not afraid to take command 
of a situation causes other people to yield him 
command of a situation; but it does not cause 
them to follow him blindly or uncritically. He 
must show himself competent as well as self- 
reliant. 
Competence and self-reliance are, however, 
qualities that usually go hand in hand. Vanity, 


true self-reliance. They tend rather to make a 


can accomplish results easily, without a founda- 
tion of hard and thorough work. He looks upon 
himself as generously endowed by nature and 
therefore as exempt from the necessity to learn, 
under which more ordinary persons must labor. 





|may carry him through some situations, but 


car to another, identification marks should be |im any serious emergency he will make way 


placed on all important parts of the mechanism. 
The owner’s initials marked with a prick- 


for the man who is prepared. 
Training the mind for action is as necessary 


conceit, self-approbation do not often produce | 


man superficial. The vain man feels that he | 


His assertiveness and assumption of confidence | 


— | punch on the inside of the axles, on the flywheel | as training the mind for study. The boy who 
| |and on the upper side of the gearset housing 


has learned to box is likely to be more self- 
reliant than the boy of the same weight and 
strength who has not learned to box. Anyone 
who wishes to bring his children up to be self- 
reliant will accomplish his desire, not by fos- 
tering in them exalted opinions of themselves, 
but by training them in habits of thoroughness. 
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| A POPULAR PET 
sk American Museum of Natural His- 





| 
} 


tory has received from the dim shores of 
the Amazon a handsome consignment of 
red howling monkeys, which, when charac- 
' teristically mounted and grouped, will doubt- 
less be much admired. But it is a melancholy 
| reflection that animals fitted preéminently by 
| nature for the post of domestic pets should be 
| stranded—stuffed and voiceless—in a museum. 
| Naturalists tell us that the red howler has a 
| heavy bass roar, which can be heard for three 
| miles. That means that the owner of a live 
| specimen would have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he held the comfort of a good-sized 
town or of a populous ward in a big city com- 
pletely at his mercy. 
Hitherto the best that man or woman, beast 
or bird, could do has been to destroy the peace 
of a neighborhood. The raucous cry of a parrot, 





widely increase the area of suffering. The 
adventurous cat that quits the shelter of his 
home for martial pleasures or the delights of 
dalliance affords to a fair-sized audience some 
sleepless and turbulent nights; but, after all, 
his concerts and his combats are sporadic. He 
enlivens an hour or two, and it may be weeks 
before his voice is heard again on that familiar 
fence. 

When it comes to steady and persevering 
noise, the cat simply cannot compete with the 
dog. For there are so.many kinds of dogs, and 
every kind has its own line of proficiency. 
There are large shaggy beasts that sleep (only 
they do not sleep) outdoors, presumably to 
guard their masters’ property, and that spend 
the hours allotted them for repose in barking 
at the moon, at the stars, at the clouds, at 
passing neighbors, at life, and death, and eter- 
nity. There are nervous and excitable dogs 
that express their simplest emotions, affection 
for their owners, disapproval of cats or stran- 
gers, interest in an automobile, or a wheel- 
barrow, and suspicion of the garbage man,. by 
barking long and furiously. And there are little 
absurdities, pocket editions of spaniels and 
terriers, that cannot bark, or howl, or whine, 
or do anything that a real dog does, but that 
only yap, yap, yap, with senseless and mad- 
dening continuity. A Pekingese on a back 
porch expressing the intensity of his desire to 
get indoors will drive a neighborhood to des- 
peration. ‘‘Quiet,’’ says an observant Ameri- 
can. novelist, ‘‘is the highest-priced commodity 
on our market. ’’ 

But although dogs and cats and birds and 
household pets generally (with the ancient 
and honorable exception of goldfish) can be 
trusted to provide a decent modicum of dis- 
turbance, think what a howling monkey could 
do in extending the line of devastation! Ex- 
perts who have observed the habits of the 
animal say that he howls at sunrise, at sunset, 
before rain, and when he is startled or alarmed. 
That is a reasonably full programme. A few 
painstaking howlers might run the price of 
quiet up to such a figure that only an Amer- 
ican magnate, or a stoker, could afford the 
luxury. 
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TRADING WITH GERMANY 


HILE the war was in progress there 

V V were many movements designed to 
boycott Germany commercially after 

| peace should be restored. Most famous was the 


Paris agreement among the European allies to 
favor one another by tariffs and to discriminate 


No doubt the dislike and distrust of the Ger- 
mans, the ill will toward them, and the repug- 
nance to associating with them in any way are 
| as strong as ever. Americans feel much as the 





therefore thirst less for revenge. 

Although the hostility exists and will die 
| but slowly, it is not likely that it will long 
keep the nations from trading with Germany. 
Taking the broadest view of what is right and 
| expedient, it should not. We are hoping for a 
long era of peace, and we cannot expect it if 
we adopt a course that fosters in ourselves a 
spirit that conduces to war, and that tends to 


the shrill piping of a canary, may torture a | 
few sensitive ears; but even the fond device of 
hanging the cage in an open window cannot 


against the Germans for a long term of years. | 


British and the French feel, but not so strongly. | 
| We suffered less from German atrocities and | 


war still more certainly by prolonging the 
exasperation with which the Germans resent 
the consequences of their defeat. We need not 
| be such hypocrites as to tell them that we love 
| them; but we shall certainly be preparing for 
| another world catastrophe if we continue both 
to shout and to show our hatred of them. 

For merely material reasons, too, it would 
be bad policy. We—and that includes Great 
Britain and France—wish to sell our products 
in German markets, and we cannot do it unless 
we admit German goods, some of which we 
need, on fairly equal terms. Moreover, general 
| prosperity throughout the world—even pros-_ 
| perity in this country—is out of the question 
| so long as a great nation like Germany is con- 
|demned to isolation and misery. Preferential 
| tariffs and other friendly arrangements be- 


| tween the Allies there may be, if they are 
| not too harsh, but excessive severity will react 
| against those who exercise it. 

There are, no doubt, higher reasons, based 
on religious principles, for taking the same 
| view of what is expedient; but the motive 
jin presenting them might be misunderstood. 
| Worldly wisdom furnishes an ample argument 
and is pretty sure to prevail. 


| ¢¢@ 

_ SOCIALISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
N*« long ago a radical orator in New 
| 





York told his audience that there were 

more people in the British Isles who 
believed in the doctrines of Karl Marx than 
there were who believed in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. We have no idea that he was even 
within measurable distance of the truth, but 
at least he recognized the fundamental opposi- 
tion between the prophet of socialism and the 
founder of Christianity. 

Many people know little of what Marx actu- 
ally preached except the ‘‘collective ownership 
of the means of production’’ and the ‘‘class 
war’’ between the bourgeois, or employing, 
class and the proletariat, engaged in industrial 
labor; but there are many other points in his 
doctrine, less economic than moral in their 
application, that are rarely discussed in public, 
but that must become conspicuous whenever, 
as in Russia, an attempt is made to establish 
socialism as the national or the world order. 

First of all, he taught, and pretended to have ~ 
discovered, the ‘‘ materialistic conception of 
history. ’’ He denied that there was any divine 
purpose in the affairs of mankind and held 
that history only recounted the struggle of the 
different classes for the greatest share of the 
material wealth of the earth. Is any greater 
contrast possible than that between this view 
of life and that of Jesus? 

Naturally, he went on to deny every form of 
restraint that society has adopted to save itself 
from degradation and dissolution. ‘‘ Law, moral- 
ity, religion are to him (the workingman) so 
many bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk 
So many bourgeois interests,’’ says the Com- 
‘munist Manifesto; and Marx always taught 
| that there was no real right and wrong, and 
‘that morality was never anything but a code 
'made by the ruling class to suit its own con- 
| venience and minister to its own interests. 
| Violence he preached as the only means of 
| accomplishing real social progress. Love of 
| country and love of your fellow men he found 
absurd. ‘‘The bourgeois family will vanish as 
a matter of course, ’’ says the Communist Man- 
ifesto. ‘‘We replace home education by social 
education. Bourgeois marriage is in reality a 
system of wives in common; the most that 
communists can be reproached with is that 
they desire to introduce an openly legalized 
community of women in place of such a system 
hypocritically concealed.’’ If the Bolsheviki 
did here and there practice the community of 
women, they did no more than Karl Marx 
taught. 

A good many persons who call themselves 
socialists and who talk reverentially of Marx 
conveniently forget much that he stood for 
boldly ; but if socialism ever establishes itself, 
we may expect that the doctrines that would 
be put.into effect would be those of the founder 
rather than those selected and denatured prin- 
‘ciples that his less adventurous disciples pro- 
fess. Those doctrines deny Christianity at 
every vital point. If the anti-Christ of Scrip- 
ture has yet appeared on earth, Marx has a 
good claim to the title. 
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SWORDS OF HONOR 








LTHOUGH Congress gave Gen. Persh- 
A ing a vote of thanks and the permanent 
rank of general, it decided not to present 

him with a beautiful and costly sword of 
honor. That was not precisely a slight, for, 
although in the burst of national exultation 
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that followed the battle of Manila, Congress 
voted a sword to Adm. Dewey, it has not been 
in the habit of honoring all its victorious com- 
manders in that way. Neither Gen. Grant nor 
Gen. Sherman got swords from Congress, 
although they got them from several cities and 
companies of private citizens who wished to 
do them honor. 

It is on the whole more common for cities than 
for states to choose this method of recognizing 
high military distinction; that perhaps is be- 
cause nations have certain highly prized decora- 
tions to bestow, whereas grateful cities have 
not. And so it falls out that, although Gen. 
Pershing did not get a gold-mounted sword 
from his own country, he will not have to do 
without one; for the City of London has given 
him a very handsome blade, decorated as to 
the handle with diamonds and rubies, and 
bearing on one side the figure of Britannia 
and on the other that of Liberty, together with 
the arms both of London and of the United 
States. 

Paris has similarly honored the three mar- 
shals of France, Foch, Joffre and Pétain. If 
we may judge from the photographs, the Paris 
swords are handsomer and more remarkable 


examples of the armorer’s art than Gen. Persh- | 


ing’s blade; they show more originality, —more 
grace and more imagination in their design, — 
which will perhaps astonish no one who is 
acquainted with the relative merits of French 
and British art. 

But however that may be, the four swords 


Allied foree, exclusive of Italians, to drive | 
D’ Annunzio out of Fiume. An Italian detach- | 
ment with several armored motor cars crossed 

the Allies’ line of demarcation near ‘Toguire, 

in Dalmatia, one hundred and fifty miles south- 

east of Fiume, and occupied that town. ——The 

situation throughout Italy resulting from the 

uncertainty of the Fiume affair was compli- 

cated by a strike of metal workers that affected 

all factories. A general strike was threatened. 

Postal and telegraph service was badly. dis- 

organized. ° 


eo PRESIDENT’S TOUR. —The Pres- 
ident, advocating in all his speeches the 
importance of ratifying the treaty as it stands, | 
completed his tour of the Pacific States and 
started on his homeward journey. 
Johnson, who had been speaking in the West 
in opposition to the League of Nations, returned 
to Washington. ° 


REAT BRITAIN. —Lord Curzon declared 
that Great Britain’s treaty with Persia 
does not establish a protectorate, but that it 
will enable Persia to work out its destiny as 
an independent country.—— ‘The National 
Union of Railwaymen decided to declare a, 
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Civilized and Savage Feet 


Begin Equally Strong 
Parents Permit Wrong Shoes to Make a Difference 


Most children begin life with strong 
perfect feet. But most adults suffer from 
foot ailments. Wrong shoes in childhood 


— 
A a 


— 2 —, 
} Wrong Shoes Cripple \ 
Feet 





have this in common, that they commemorate | 
great and historic military achievements. In | 
the years to come they will be counted as| 
among the most famous of weapons, although 
they are less weapons than symbols—symbols | 
of courage and faith and loyalty shown in one | 
of the great crises of history. Gen. Pershing 
may well be proud of his, for it is a pledge of 
the gratitude of a country not his own, and a 
symbol, too, of the cordial and generous under- 
standing reéstablished, partly at least through 
his services, between two nations that were 
long less friendly than their common origin 
and institutions should make them. 

willingness to continue negotiations. 


oie" | . 
CURRENT EVENTS, ELGIAN ROYAL FAMILY.—King Al- 


bert, Queen Elizabeth and Crown Prince 
| Leopold sailed on the George Washington on 
| September 22 for their visit to the United 
ONGRESS.—Gen. Pershing, as the guest | States. e 
of the nation, was received by the Senate | 
and the House of Representatives in joint ses-| FJNEACE CONGRESS.— Baron Kurt von 
sion and given the ‘‘thanks of Congress. ’’— | Lersner, the head of the German peace 
A bill providing that every male citizen of the | mission, signed the protocol annulling the 
United States shall at the age of eighteen spend | article of the German constitution that pro- 
one year at combined military and vocational | vided for Austrian representation in the Ger- 
training has been submitted to the Senate | man Parliament.—— It was decided that the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The author of | plebiscite to determine whether the Teschen 
the bill is a lieutenant colonel in the army and | district should go to Poland or to Czecho-Slo- 
a former member of the teaching staff at West | vakia must take place within three months. 
Point. ——Mr. Gompers, President of the Amer- | —— The zones of occupation in western Thrace 
ican Federation of Labor, Mr. W. S. Stone, | were defined, one zone to be occupied by Greek 





KING ALBERT AND QUEEN ELIZABETH 
: OF BELGIUM 





strike on September 26 unless in the meantime 
| the government made a satisfactory offer of 
settlement. The government announced its 


(From September 18 to September 24) 





Chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- | troops, the other by an international force. | 


neers, and Mr. Glenn E. Plumb appeared |——The Supreme Council considered favor- 
before the Interstate Commerce Committee of | ably a joint Allied loan of $20,000,000 for the 
the Senate to oppose the sections of the Cum- | purpose of restoring the 65,000 Czecho-Slovaks 
mins railway reorganization bill that would | in Siberia to their homes. Gen. Theodoroff, 
prevent railway workers from striking. ——-The | head of the Bulgarian mission, received the 
Senate Judiciary Committee voted that the | peace terms for Bulgaria. 

proposed treaty guaranteeing immediate assist- | e 

ance to France in the event of unprovoked — 7 _ 

attack by Germany is constitutional. — In- | bso ab son pay 
vestigation of the steel strike by the Senate | for an assembly of an: teidione rg all. 
Labor Committee was ordered by the Senate. | Russian territory at the end of October. This 


S | directly contradicted the statement previously 
ABOR TROUBLES. —In Boston the Police ' given out by the soviet government that Kol- 





are the reason, so Government Author- 
ities state. 


Wrong shoes are a crime against child- 
hood—but many parents ignorantly sin 
against their children. 

| If parents only knew the grave injuries 
defective feet can produce; if they only 
'knew the incapacity, stunted develop- 
ment and general physical weakness they 
are responsible for, fewer children would 
| suffer all their life for their parents’ ig- 
norance. Cramped nerves in the feet 
affect the whole nervous system; weak, 
painful feet discourage correct carriage 
and natural exercise; weakness and dis- | 
eased conditions often result. 
| Fiat Foot 


Correct Shoes—Parents’ Easy Duty 


It's easy to protect children’s feet. 
Scientifically shaped Selz Liberty Bell 
Shoes are designed to protect every part 
of the delicate growing foot structure. | 
They develop feet straight, sound and 
strong, protect muscles, tissues and 
nerves. No weak arches or insteps, no 
crowded toes or distorted bones. They 
embody 48 years’ scientific study to pre- 
vent such deformities. 





Crowded Toes Deformed Bones 











Selz Liberty Bell Shoes— 
Perfect Feet 


Long Wear 


| 
| The long wear in Selz Liberty Bell 
Shoes is real economy. They are all 
‘leather and all wear. It is a parental 
duty to know Selz Dealers. Write us 
for names. <— 
















For Boys, Girls 


and 


Commissioner began to organize a new 
police force and announced that the men who 
had deserted their posts would not be taken 
back. The Boston Central Labor Union decided 
not to call a general strike. ——The steel work- 
ers’ strike began on September 22. Numerous 
riots occurred. In the Mahoning Valley, Cleve- 
land and Chicago districts the shutdown was 
general; in Pennsylvania and in the South 


chak had resigned in favor of Denikine. The 
| soviet government issued an appeal to its sup- 
porters, telling them that the Red armies have 
| had to withdraw from the region from which 
_ soviet Russia could receive coal and firewood, | 
| and calling on them to drive Denikine back | 
and ‘‘conquer the coal and the factories. ’’ 
e 


ERMANY.-—Spartacan disturbances were 









High School 


Misses 


comparatively few plants were compelled to 
close, Seamen on the ore-carrying lake vessels 
of the Steel Corporation voted a sympathetic 
strike. The convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America voted demands for a sixty- 
per-cent increase in all mine wages, a limit 
of six hours on the day’s labor underground, 
a five-day week, with time and a half for over- 
time, and double time for work on Sundays 
and holidays. 


reported in Brunswick. In Munich the 
' six Spartacan murderers of hostages were ex- 
| ecuted. e 


| 
Faggot ingay were made public from 
the archives of the former Austro- 
| Hungarian government minutes of the meeting 
| of the Privy Council on July 7, 1914, at which 
it was virtually decided to begin war on Serbia. 
S D e 


IUME.—D’Annunzio remained in posses-| CT. MIHIEL MONUMENT.—The corner 
sion of Fiume, defying the Italian and | stone of the Franco-American monument 
Allied governments. Because of the incident | at St. Mihiel commemorating the capture by 
Sig. Tittoni, Italian minister of foreign! American troops of the famous salient was 
affairs, resigned. D’Annunzio addressed a| laid on September 22. President Poincaré de- 
proclamation to the Venetians inciting them to | livered an address. ° 
rise and overthrow the government. He also | 





proclaimed the four Italian war vessels in the | ECENT DEATH.—Theodore P. Shonts, | 


harbor of Fiume the ‘‘Fiuman navy.’’ It was | 
reported that the Italian government had 
appealed to the Allied Powers to send an 


president of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, died at his home in New 
York on September 21. 














Selz Liberty Bell 
Girl’s Shoe 
Misses’ metal lace Pedic 
model, McKay extra heavy sole 
and rawhide slip sole. Liberty 
hoes range from $4.00 to 
$8.00 according to size and style. 


Boy’s Liberty Bell 
Army Shoe 


—a duplicate of the official army 
shoe worn by over 3,000,000 U. S. 
Soldiers; black or tan Russia, 
CHICAGOand srry ovgraregh ele, beat 


PITTSBURGH 
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COLUMBUS 
ey Nancy Byrd Turner 


Lm 
ACK and forth in his narrow room 

B The weaver’s son at his weaving went; 
And ever the strands upon the loom 

In a curious pattern met and blent: 
Shores of a strange new continent 

Limned by the threads his hand had drawn,— 
Till his life was shaken with discontent: 

He had dreamed a dream, and he must be 

gone! 


The people jeered in the market place 
At the moody fellow they chanced to meet ; 
The dark queen listened with laughing face 
To the stumbling story he must repeat; 
The wise men scoffed in the staring street, 
**A fool will perish in folly’s way”; 
But they could not hinder his eager feet: 
He had seen a star, and he would not stay! 


The seas ran cold on his urging prows, 
The sky line drowned in the dripping west; 
His sailors muttered with sullen brows, 
And cursed the dream in the dreamer’s breast. 
The wind came smiting at death’s behest, 
But he would not shorten one dipping sail; 
His heart was sworn to a single quest: ; 
He had prayed a prayer, and it must prevail! 


x So on the dark his flaming star, 
Proof of his prayer in the thundering gale, 
Land of the dream that he dreamed afar! 
He had pledged his soul, and he did not fail! 
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THE PASSWORD 


T was at the close of Gypsy Smith’s meet- 
ings in Brooklyn, when at the Central 
Congregational Church the Gypsy was 
to tell the story of his life. It seemed as 
if all Brooklyn wanted to hear the lec- 
ture, but many in the crowds about the 

church had failed to get tickets in advance. Hoping 

to squeeze in by good luck, they crowded up as 
close as possible to the door, and one man tried 
to persuade the guard to let him by. 

The doorkeeper kindly but firmly answered, 
“My good friend, if you haven’t a ticket you can’t 
come in here.” 

“Why,” replied the man, “I must come in. I am 
chairman of a committee representing the city of 
Richmond, Virginia, and we’ve come hundreds 
of miles to hear the Gypsy, and then to invite him 
to our city to lead us in a great evangelistic cam- 
paign.” 

The doorkeeper replied, “I am sorry for you, 
my friend, but I can’t help it. If you were the King 
of England or the President of the United States, 
you could not enter this door without a ticket.” 

His answer seemed almost unkind, but will not 
the last judgment give that same inexorable reply 
to many who hope to get by the gatekeeper, but 
who have not earned the right, “I am sorry for you, 
my friend, but I can’t help it” ? By the parable of the 
foolish virgins who were shut out of the wedding 
feast and by the parable of the man who was 
ejected from the wedding feast because he failed 
to wear the wedding garment, Christ warns all 
such persons. Yet there will be some who will try 
to evade the doorkeeper—who will expect to get 
into heaven as small potatoes get into the market, 
mixed with the large, or as a small boy tries to 
steal his way into a circus. 

The chances are strong against them. It will be 
a case of law and not sentiment. ‘‘I am sorry for 
you, my friend, but I can’t help it!” 


o' 9 
“RIGHTS” 


ND so,” finished Tom, “Joe Boyce and 
his crowd have infringed on our rights, 
and we’re not going to stand it. As I 
said to them: ‘Fellows, if you want to 
make it good, all right. If not, we’ll 
make you—that’s all!’”’ 

Uncle Jim was listening sympathetically.“That’s 
too bad!’ he murmured. “I shouldn’t have thought 
Joe would take a wrong attitude. Have they done 
serious damage, Tom?” 

“Why-y!” Tom hedged a little awkwardly. “Not 
yet, perhaps. But we’re going to see that they 
don’t. Ever since we began camping up here —” 

“You’re sure it’s worth a quarrel, Tom?” in- 
quired Uncle Jim. “With Joe Boyce’s camp the 
only one near — 

“Why, Uncle Jim,” Tom’s tone was a little im- 
patient, “you don’t seem to get the idea at all. We 
don’t care so much for what they’ve done; but it’s 
a matter of principle with us! Ever since we came 
up here to camp we’ve had this beach and that 
fishing place. It’s our right! And I for one haven’t 
much opinion of a fellow that hasn’t sand enough 
to stand up for his rights.” 

* “Humph!” mused Uncle Jim slowly. ‘‘We-ell, I 

like sand, too. But it’s a little hard sometimes to 

tell about those rights of ours. They have a way of 
getting tangled up with the other fellow’s rights. 

“Tom, I want to tell you a story that my father 
told me once. He heard it at a General Assembly, 
where Dr. Jessup, the missionary to Syria, told 
about two villages in the Lebanon Mountains that 
combined to build a reservoir. To divide the water 
equally, they put an old-fashioned stake and rider 
fence exactly through the middle. By and by word 
came to Beirut that a bloody feud had broken out 
because the men from one village had caught some 
men from the other sitting on the fence and labo- 
riously bailing water from their neighbor’s half of 
the reservoir into their own. Infringing on their 
rights, I suppose they called it. Eh, Tom?” 

While Uncle Jim was telling this little tale, Tom’s 
face was a study, first scornful, then angry, then 
red and embarrassed..At the end, he laughed 
shamefacedly. 

“T suppose so. And ours was about water rights, 
too,” he said. ‘Of course there is the whole 
lake —”’ 

Uncle Jim smiled. ‘‘The story works just as well 
on dry land,” he said. “I’ve applied it at least a 
hundred times.” 
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THE REFLECTION IN THE POOL 
Yur NG Duncan Stewart, who lived up on the 
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great eastern Oregon plateau, was riding 
toward Prairie City. After about three hours 
in the saddle, he drew rein at the foot of a timber- 
crowned bluff. There was a spring about a hun- 
dred yards down the opposite side of the bluff 
where he always drank when he was riding that 
way because the water was the best and the cold- 
est in the mountains. 
The spring lay at the bottom of a narrow, little 
box cafion with perpendicular walls. The little 


cliffs above and on either side of the spring were 
not over twelve feet high, but to get to the water 
he had to go about twenty yards below the spring 
and then up the cafion. 

Tying his horse to a tree, he took off his spurs 
and “chaps,” climbed over the bluff, and walked 
down the other side and up the little cafion. As 
usual, he stepped close to the right wall, threw him- 
self down and took a deep drink. Then he raised 
his head and waited for the ripples to disappear 
so that he could watch the reflection of a bright 
cloud drifting overhead. He caught his breath; as 
clearly as if he were looking directly at it instead 
of at a reflection, he saw mirrored in the pool the 
flat, sinister head of a huge mountain lion peering 
over the edge of the cliff directly above his head. 
Undoubtedly, the big cat had been lying in wait 
for deer that used the spring for a watering place, 
and had trapped the boy instead. 

Duncan lay perfectly still. He knew that his 
slightest movement would bring the lion down on 
his back. A .38-caliber Colt’s hung from his hip, 
but long before he could draw, whirl and fire, the 
lion would have him. There was no escape. He 
could only wait until the reflection in the pool 
told him that the animal was about to spring, then 
with all his strength and agility throw himself for- 
ward into the pool with the hope that the lion 
would miss its aim. In the confusion, he might get 
an opportunity to use his gun. 

The reflection in the pool showed him the long, 
slender neck that was holding the immense head 
out over the edge of the cliff. The woods were 
deathly quiet. The lion made no more noise than 
the reflection in the pool. 

As Dunean lay watching the clear image a wild 
idea occurred to him. He pondered a second ; then, 
realizing that failure could only hasten the inev- 
itable end, he began to move his hand back toward 
his gun. Keeping his eyes on the reflection, ready 
to plunge forward if the lion should leap before 
he had time to carry out his new plan, he worked 
his hand back inch by inch, so slowly that no 
movement of consequence could be detected. And, 
down in the pool, little by little, the neck of the 
reflected lion came more into view. 

Duncan did not hurry, yet he knew that his time 
was short. The great cat had now crept forward 
until one shoulder was in sight. In a few moments 
more at the longest it would leap. His fingers 
closed over the butt of his gun. Slowly, with the 
same stealthy movement with which he had slid 
his hand back, the boy raised the gun and studied 
the reflection. Was the pool a true mirror? Or did 
it deflect? His life depended on the answer. 

Slowly, as before, he moved the gun uftil the 
reflection showed that it pointed at the neck of the 
lion. Then, carefully sighting along the reflected 
barrel and aiming low on the animal’s neck to 
make as big a target as possible, he breathed a 
prayer and pulled the trigger. 

Simultaneously with the report, a scream rang 
through the woods and a great, lithe form sailed 
over the prostrate lad’s back and fell with a splash 
into the pool. 

Instantly, Duncan got on his feet and fired 
twice. After a few seconds of frantic struggling, 
the lion ceased to churn the water. As soon as it 
lay quiet, Duncan pulled it out of the water and 
examined it. The reflection in the pool had been 
true. The bullet had severed the great vein in the 
creature’s neck. 
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THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE’ OF 
ENGLAND 


T is a singular but a little-known fact that the 
I familiar title that heads this article was cre- 

ated by statute only forty-six years ago. Lord 
Coleridge was the first Lord Chief Justice whose 
patent authorized him to assume the title in full. 
Before 1873 the incumbent of the office was known 
as Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, and 
more than three hundred years ago a famous 
judge, Sir Edward Coke—who wrote the famous 
law book called Coke upon Littleton—was indicted, 
among other things, for calling himself on the 
title page of his famous report, 
“Lord Chief Justice of England.” 

The Lord Chief Justice is the only 
judicial functionary entitled to 
wear on state occasions the collar 
of S.S., which means Sanctus Spiri- 
tus—although how the Lord Chief 
Justice’s office became connected 
with the order of the Holy Ghost 
is not known. 

Some find the explanation in the 
fact that the links of the chain are 
formed in the shape of the letter 
S. Others trace the name to the 
S-shaped lever upon the bit of the 
bridle of the war horse. Still others 
discover it in the Duke of Lan- 
caster’s livery, in which the letter 
S persistently figures. There are 
at least half a dozen other sur- 
mises, but these suffice to show the 
antiquity of the controversy. That 
it is derived from the Lancaster 
livery seems the most probable conjecture, proba- 
ble because John of Gaunt, whom Shakespeare 
calls ‘time-honored Lancaster,” uncle of Richard 
II, first wore the 8.S. collar. Before the abolition 
of those ancient offices, the Lord Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas and the Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer were also entitled to wear the S.S. 
collar. 

This relic of Plantagenet times grew until to- 
day the splendid ornament that on state occasions 
decks the Lord Chief Justice of England consists 
of twenty-eight S’s, twenty-seven garter knots, 
two portcullises and the rose. Its weight in solid 
gold is four pounds avoirdupois. 
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FROM THE HOME OF FIDDLING 
Sse time ago The Companion printed the 


“ING THE S 


story of a Fiddlers’ Convention in Atlanta, 

attended by musicians from nearly every part 
of the hill country of Georgia, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas. A reader in Kosciusko, Mississippi, 
promptly wrote us about a similar festival that is 
held annually in his town. He writes that seventy- 
five notable fiddlers attended the last convention, 
and that nearly three thousand people came to 
listen. The contest was not over until two o’clock 
in the morning. 

One man, he writes, had a beard forty-two inches 
long; another had seven sets of rattlesnake rattles 
on his bow and several others inside his fiddle. 
One man produced a most wonderful bray with 
his bow while playing the celebrated Whoa Mule 
piece; another played a wonderful Indian war- 
whoop tune. One man turned up with a priceless 
Stradivarius; another, with a magnificent instru- 
ment that was one hundred and thirty years old. 
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THE CHAMPION FIDDLERS OF GEORGIA—A GROUP OF MOUNTAINEERS WHO WON FIRST 
HONORS AT THE FIDDLERS’ CONVENTION THAT IS HELD AT ATLANTA EACH YEAR 


Among the favorite pieces played by the self- 
taught artists are these: Rocky Road to Alabam, 
Cotton -Eyed Joe, Arkansas Traveler, Shortnin’ 
Bread, Sold My Hoss in Tennessee, Billy in the 
Low Ground, Peckerwood on the Post-Oak Tree, 
Old Dan Tucker, Rooster Crowing on Sourwood 
Mountain, Raise Big Tatersin Sandy Land, Eighth 
of January, The Walls of Jericho, Leather 
Britches, Whoa, Mule, I Can’t Git the Bridle On, 
Hop Light, Ladies, Your Cake’s All Dough, Possum 
in the Simmon Tree, Ham and Gravy, Run, Nig- 
ger, Run, Shucking Out Nubbins, Rozum the Bow, 
and that wonderful composition known to the 
world as Mississippi Sawyer. 

At the last contest, said the programme of the 
festival, W. G. Fowler, “said to be the most soople 
and artistic strawbeater in Mississippi, executed 
the famous double tremulolooloo movement, while 
Bob Ward confined himself to the strictly legiti- 
mate catfight and hurricane technique. Partisans 
will see the merits of these decided, as one of the 
new judges is a specialist upon straw beating, and 
expert judgment by an authority will be avail- 
able.’ There is no space here to go into an expla- 
nation of the ancient practice of “straw beating,” 
but at another time we may have something to 
say about the technique of that lively art. 

The festival is made the occasion of a Trading 
Day and ‘Hoss Swappers’ ”’ Convention. To quote 
again from the announcement of the contest: 

“One fellow from Bolatusha has already bragged 
his brags that he will come to Kosciusko with a 
plug of a hoss, trade critters twenty times, and 
ride the same hoss back home with thirty dollars 
clear gain in his pocket. A man from Zilpha Creek 
is coming to sell a good bridle and will throw in a 
hoss, and he expects to banter the Bolatusha fellow 
for a trade.” 

The picture above was not taken at Kosciusko, 
but at Atlanta, where the fiddling competition is 
also an annual event. 


a) 
“DESPERATION WORK” 


s¢ HEN you think it was Lavinia Lus- 

combe’s daughter,” repeated Mrs. Odlin 

in a voice full of portentous meaning, 
“Lavinia Luscombe’s! Ann, my very heart seemed 
to turn over inside of me when I thought of the 
bringing up that girl had had, and 
Lavinia’s housekeeping, and all, 
and then cast my eyes upon such a 
scene. The wedding was more than 
a year ago, nearly two; and if there 
ever was to be a time when she 
would feel a proper pride in living 
up to her mother’s standards, you’d 
think it would be now, when Dan- 
iel’s new job has brought her back 
to the old town. Of course, the very 
first day I’d have made allowances 
for things being still sort of unset- 
tled —” 

“Yes,” observed Miss Ann Ten- 
ney, getting in a word at last, “I 
should think it might be neces- 
sary.” 

Mrs. Odlin swept her with a re- 
proachful gaze, but did not answer 
directly. 

“It wasn’t the unsettledness — 
although things were lying round 
every which way—you never saw such a clutter! 
It was the way Vinnie was taking it. If she’d been 
hard at work, or if she’d been used up, or even if 
she’d been discouraged to weeping, I could have 
understood. But to find her sitting out there on the 
side porch, with her back turned to the house, in 
a comfortable rocking-chair that had got dread- 
fully scraped on the way and had tufts of excel- 
sior still sticking to it, and with her workbag and 
an unfinished bureau scarf in her lap, embroider- 
ing a procession of geese in cross-stitch! Did you 
ever? I ask you that solemnly, Ann Tenney—did 
you ever?” 

“No, I never did,” assented Miss Tenney, 


| promptly, but without the horror that Mrs. Odlin 


clearly expected, “I never did; and what’s more, 
I never could, myself, take life easy in the midst 
of a muddle; I’d have to keep at it till *twas 
cleared, if I worked till I dropped. But that’s not 
saying my way’s the best. Maybe Vinnie was just 
giving herself a little needed recess. As for the 
embroidery, I dare say it was nothing more than a 
bit of desperation work.” 

“A bit of — I don’t think I understand, Ann, 
except that you appear'to be attempting to exten- 
uate young Lavinia’s extraordinary exhibition of 
inefficiency in preparing the home,” said Mrs. 
Odlin stiffly. 

“Aunt Polly Grimble,” explained Miss Tenney, 
“always kept a bit of fancywork or tatting or 
darned lace or something of that sort on hand that 
she called her ‘desperation work.’ She was a 
mighty busy" woman, generally—busy with work 
that wasn’t fancy a mite, and she hadn’t leisure for 
much flirtin’ and fussin’ with the pretty-pretties 
between times, either. "Twas only when things 
sort of got beyond her, or her help went back on 
her, or somethin’ of that sort,—when she felt driven 





to the very brink of desperation,—she’d suddenly 
drop everything, get on the old sofy, tuck a pillow 
or so at her back, and fetch out her ‘desperation 
work’ and give herself a clear half hour or hour 
restin’ her body and occupyin’ her mind with some- 
thin’ pretty and dainty outside her usual run of 
chores. She said it freshened her up like nothing 
else would, besides providin’ her with all sorts of 
pretty things, and a feeling that whenever matters 
got particularly vexatious there’d be something 
good come out of ’em, anyways. Aunt Polly was a 
wise woman, too, and folks thought a lot of her 
judgment.” 

“TI donot believe, Ann, that young Lavinia Mott- 
ram ever heard of your Aunt Polly Grimble,” ob- 
served Mrs. Odlin unresponsively. ‘‘I fear she is 
simply a foolish young woman inclined to fritter 
away her time on frivolous tasks and ignore the 
call to disagreeable duties.” 

“Maybe,” said Miss Tenney. She added inno- 
cently, “But maybe, without callin’ it by the same 
name, she’d only picked up a bit of ‘desperation 
work’; she mightn’t have touched it, even, till just 
as you came over.”’ 9 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


LD New Englanders are occasionally brought 

QO to realize the changes in the population of 

New England with a suddenness that makes 

them gasp. They may have known, theoretically, 

about the influx of foreigners, but it is often only 

some illuminating small circumstance that really 
opens their eyes to the true state of affairs. 

A lady of colonial English stock, traveling re- 
cently in her native Massachusetts, fell into a 
pleasant acquaintance with a pretty young woman 
from the Middle West, who had but recently moved 
to a famous manufacturing centre. 

“And how do you like New England?” inquired 
the New Englander born. 

“Well—I don’t like it,” admitted the young 
matron. She hastened to add politely, in explana- 
tion, ‘‘You see, I don’t speak French.” 

Another New Englander, an elderly woman long 
absent from her native state, returned to pass her 
declining years in the little town of her birth. The 
railway station is on the outskirts of the village, 
and the cemetery lies on a hill by the roadside. 
She noticed it as she passed in the one ancient 
hack the place boasted, and signaled the driver to 
stop, while she descended, to look for a moment 
upon the monument to her parents and grand- 
parents. As she turned away from it, she noticed 
a group of children with their hands full of butter- 
cups and daisies. Peering through misty glasses 
she spoke to them: 

“If I hadn’t been away so many years, I should 
know who you little folks are; as it is, I can make 
a good guess that some of you must be Rogerses, 
if you aren’t Hapgoods or Holloways. Give me a 
posy and tell me your first names, dears, and then 
I shall feel I’m really home at last.” 

They were very polite children, and they under- 
stood English. The oldest little girl at once offered 
her bunch of daisies and shyly introduced her com- 
panions, pointing to each as she gave the name: 

“Me, Euphrosyne ; him, Demetrius ; him, Athana- 
sius; her—and her—and her—Sophia, Philomena, 
Anastasia, Rhodoclea.” 

They were neither Hapgoods, nor Holloways, 
nor Rogerses. They were Greeks. 
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NO SPECIAL BILL OF FARE 


‘*’M bothered fierce with rats,” said Mrs. Casey, 
I owner of the boarding house, as she talked 
over the back fence with her neighbor. 

“Did yez buy any of thim rat biscuit for thim?” 
suggested Mrs. Kelly. 

“Now, Mrs. Kelly, what kind av a house do you 
think I’m runnin’? Sure, if the bastes can’t ate 
what the rest of us do, they kin go hungry.” 
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AN OVERWORKED HEN . 


BY CLARA PETERSON 


} vas Mrs. Biddy Grayfeather Hen 
was on her way to her private nest in 
one corner of the shed. It was a very 

special nest lined with down, and Biddy was 
fond of it. As she entered the shed she thought 
she saw Billy Rat peeping from his hole, and 
she rushed over to the nest to be sure that no 
one had touched it since the day before. To 
her great surprise, she found a white envelope 
lying in the nest. 

Biddy took her spectacles from a little pocket 
under her wing and opened the letter with her 
bill. She felt flattered: perhaps it was an invi- 
tation to a grown-folks party. Several of her | 
friends had gone to those parties, and, though | 
they had never come back, Mrs. Hen thought | 
it must be a very gay life indeed. She opened | 
the letter hurriedly ; here is what she read: 

Dere Biddy. I am savin money to go to the cirkus 
and my mamma gives me five sents apeece for | 
your eggs. I have fourty sents now and the cirkus 
is tonite. Plese lay two eggs today and oblidge 

Yours respy Bobbie 





Biddy’s face grew red, and her feathers ruffed | 
out so that the spectacles fell off her nose. 

‘*The idea!’’ she puffed. ‘‘Here I’ve laid an 
egg almost every day this year, and now that | 
boy wants two! That’s what I get for being a 
hard-working hen and not loafing half the time, 
like Flossie Floptail! I won’t stand it! I’ll 
leave this minute. ’’ 

She flew angrily out of the shed and hurried 
down to the henhouse. From a box in the 





MRS. HEN TURNED IT OVER WITH 





eorner she took her little blue parasol and her 
handbag. Then she picked up some kernels of 
corn from the ground and put them into her 
pocket. ‘‘Now,’’ she said, ‘‘I’ll see if I can’t 
find a place where one egg a day is enough!’’ 
She raised her parasol and walked briskly out 
of the yard. 

After a while she came to a spring by the 
side of the road and, spreading the corn on a 
flat white stone, she went over to the spring 
to get some water. When she came back she 
found a funny little animal with bright black 
eyes beside the stone; the corn was gone. The 
strange animal looked something like Billy 
Rat, and Mrs. Hen began to ruff her feathers; 
but he said politely : 

‘‘Oh, was that your corn? I hadn’t had any 
breakfast, so I thought it best to eat it. I will 
stay and help eat the rest of your luncheon if 
you don’t mind. ’’ 

‘*The rest of my luncheon ?’’ scolded Biddy. 
‘“*That was all I had. Who are you? I don’t 
care to stand talking with strangers. ’’ 

‘tT am Ben Bushtail,’’ replied the squirrel. 
‘“*If you haven’t anything more to eat, I think 
it is time that we started to find something. ’’ 

Mrs. Hen looked at him and frowned; then 
she looked at the empty 
stone. 

‘*Well, since you have 
eaten all my breakfast, I 
think so, too,’’ she grum- 
bled. : 

Mr. Bushtail led. the 
way into some near - by 
woods. There he began to 
dig under a big oak tree. 
After a while he found 
two hickory nuts. 

‘*You take one and I’1l 
take the other,’’ he said. 
‘*As a rule I don’t give 
to strangers, but in the 
circumstances I’ll share 
my meal with you.’’ 

He cracked his nut 
hungrily; but Mrs. Hen 
merely looked at hers and 
turned it over with her 
wing. 

‘*Just put it into your 
mouth and crack it with 
your teeth,’’ said Ben 
Bushtail. 

Mrs. Hen. blushed. ‘‘I 
—we—that is, our family 
do not have teeth.’’ 





WITH HIS TRAIN 
OUTSPREAD 
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The squirrel stopped eating and stared at, 


her. Then he slowly walked off. ‘‘I’m very 
sorry I ate your corn,’”’ he called back, ‘‘but 
it will be impossible for me to stay with you! 
No teeth!’’ He shook his head. ‘‘Our family 
would not approve at all. Teeth are our best 
points, and we are very particular that all our 
friends have them. ’’ 

In a moment he was out of sight. She stood 
there under the tree and wondered what she 
should do next. Presently she spied a little 
pond not far away and went over to see if she 
could find something to eat along the edge of 
it, for she was very hungry. No sooner had 
she reached the pool than up came the queerest- 
looking creature she had ever seen. He had 
four funny little short legs, a long neck, and an 
ugly face; his body looked more like a thick, 
black pancake than like anything else. 

Mrs. Hen ruffled up her feathers, but the 
queer - looking crea- 
ture, who was Marty 
Mudturtle, scrambled 
up on the bank and 
bowed politely. 

‘*How do you do?’”’ 


Peacock, are you not? 
Fanny Fish was tell- 
ing us that you would 
pass this way. Come 
round to the other side 
of the pond, and I will 
show you some deli- 
cious bugs. ’’ 

Mrs. Hen was at 
once filled with pride 
to think that she was 
good-looking enough to be taken for a peacock. 
She did not tell the turtle her real name, 
but marched after him to the other side of the 
pond. 

‘*Ah! Here comes a water bug of a particu- 
larly choice variety,’’ said Marty. ‘*You will 
enjoy him, 1 know. ’’ 

Mrs. Hen made a dash for the bug, but she 
was too late: he had taken to the water. Marty 
jumped in with a splash. 

‘*Quick—swim out here and head him off!’’ 
he called. 

Biddy was greatly excited; she stood on the 
bank and danced up and down. 

‘‘Oh, catch him!’’ she begged. ‘‘I dare not 
go out. I can’t swim.’’ 

Mr. Mudturtle stopped chasing the bug and 
lifted his head. He took a long, long look at 
Biddy ; then he slowly swam to shore. 

‘* May I borrow your handkerchief?’’ he 
asked, when he had landed. Biddy handed him 
her handkerchief, though very reluctantly—the 
turtle was so wet and black. He wept into it 
silently for a few moments. Finally, he said 
sorrowfully : 

‘*Tt is really true! Fanny Fish hinted it, I 
remember. To think that Patricia Peacock, the 


HE STRUTTED ALONG 





he said. ‘* You are Miss- 
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beauty of whom my grandfather told me so 
many times, should appear at last, and not be 
able to swim!’’ 

Mrs. Hen was blushing sadly. The turtle 
gave one last moan and disappeared under the 
water with the handkerchief still at his eyes. 
Biddy waited for five minutes, but he did not 
return ; so she picked up her parasol and walked 
out of the woods. 

As she walked down the road she did some 
hard thinking. Things were not turning out 
very well. She was so tired and hungry that 
she determined to stop at the next house and 
say she had come to live there—and lay one 
egg a day. 

Soon she came to a high wall that circled the 
yard of a beautiful house. 

She peeped through the gate and saw an 
immense peacock spreading his feathers in 
the sun until they glowed like a lovely -rain- 
bow. He must have heard Biddy’s cluck of 
surprise, for he turned. 

‘**Oh, how do you do?”’ he cried. ‘‘ Come 
right in!’’ 

Mrs. Hen was indeed pleased with herself 
now; she squeezed between the bars of the 
gate. 

‘*Have you come here to live?’’ asked the 


peacock. 

‘*Yes, I think this place will do,’’ said Biddy 
modestly. 

‘*Then I will take you up to the barnyard, ’’ 
said Mr. Peacock. ‘‘Would you mind letting 
me carry your parasol? The sun is very hot, 
and I am so much taller than you that I feel 
it more. ’”’ 

Mrs. Hen handed over the parasol, and the 
peacock strutted along with his train out- 
spread. He walked so fast that Biddy could 
hardly keep up. When they reached the barn- 





yard Mrs. Hen saw that all the fowls were 


much interested. She 
overheard remarks from 
all sides: . 


‘*Pompey Peacock 
certainly does put on 
airs!’’ 

‘*Even carrying a sun- 
shade—the idea!’’ 

‘* Mrs. Peacock told 
Rannie Rooster yester- 
day that she was going 
to have a maid; she 
must have sent Pompey 
to bring her home. ’’ 

‘Nothing but a little 
old hen, though. Dow- 
dy-looking, isn’t she ?’’ 

Mr. Peacock had: gone over to a tub and was 
looking at his reflection in the water. Biddy 
stood still a moment. She looked at the strange 
house and at all the strange birds. Then, with- 
out waiting another minute, she turned and ran 
down the path and squeezed through the gate. 

Her head was hot, and her feathers were 
ruffied and dirty. She felt 
disgusted with every- 
thing. When she heard 
wheels she hid behind a 
post. 

‘*That gentleman looks 
just like Bobbie’s father, ” 
she thought, as the car- 
riage passed. ‘‘Why, it is! 
Now I shan’t have to 
walk home.’’ 

She flew up on the back 
of the buggy and perched 
there serenely until Mr. 
Jones turned in at his 
own gate. 

Mrs. Hen almost shed 
tears of joy when she 
saw the comfortable white 
house, and the apple trees, 
and her own little shed 
waiting for her. She flew 
down from the buggy and 
raced to her nest. 

That afternoon Bobbie 
found two eggs; whether 
his mother put one of 
them into the nest or 
Biddy laid them both, it 
is hard to say. 


LEAVES 
BY ROSE HENDERSON 


I love to watch the leaves at play 

Along the windy country way. 

They look like withered butterflies ; 

It seems they must have wings and eyes. 
Sometimes I want to give them names 
And ask them all about their games; 
And sometimes I can hardly keep 

From dancing with them down the steep! 


oe 
TEDDY’S MISCALCULATION 


BY BERTHIE F. LIBBY 


| NEDDY had been up to the hotel to carry 
the twelve eggs that he sold there every 
Saturday. His two brown leghorn hens 

were doing their best to help him buy a bicycle, 

but his tin bank seemed to fill very slowly. 

‘*A man on the hotel porch asked me if I’d 
take a job as caddie for sixty-three cents a week. 
Sixty-three cents a week! Think of that!’’ 

‘* That would be small pay,’’ his’ mother 
answered. ‘‘ Are you sure he offered you that ?’’ 

Teddy thought a moment. ‘‘He didn’t ex- 
actly offer it,’’ was his answer. ‘‘He asked 
what I was selling, and then he wanted to 
know what I should think of a boy that worked 
a year on the golf links for six days in the 
week—a cent the first day and his pay doubled 
every day after that.’’ 

‘*And what did you answer?’’ asked Uncle 
John. 

‘*T did a little arithmetic in my head,’’ Teddy 
answered, ‘‘and then I told him that I didn’t 
think much of a boy that would strike a bar- 
gain like that. Then he laughed, but I don’t 
see why.’’ 

‘*T don’t, either,’’ said Teddy’s mother. 
**You can do better than that with your leg- 
horns. ’’ 

‘*He must have thought I didn’t know how 
to do simple multiplication,’’ said Teddy. 

Uncle John took a pencil and notebook out 
of his pocket, and figured a while. ‘‘Ted, come 
here a minute!’’ he called presently. ‘‘ How do 
you know you didn’t refuse a pretty good job?’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?’’ Teddy asked. 

‘*You are saving up to buy a bicycle, aren’t 
you?’’ his uncle asked. ‘‘Well, if you worked 
at the rate you mentioned, you could have one 
at the end of a fortnight. ’’ 

Teddy thought his uncle was joking. ‘‘If I 
thought that, I’d work a month, and get a 
bicycle for every boy in school. ’’ 

His uncle threw back his head and laughed. 
‘*At the end of a month you could give every 
boy in the county a bicycle!’’ 

Teddy looked uncomfortable; he was afraid 
his uncle was trying to make fun of him. 


HE WEPT INTO IT 
SILENTLY FOR A 
FEW MOMENTS 





‘*T should have to be a millionaire to do 
that, Uncle John,’’ he said a little stiffly. 

‘“*You would be a millionaire,’’ answered 
Uncle John. ‘‘Here, take some paper and see 
for yourself. ’’ 

An hour later Teddy yawned loudly and 
wiggled his cramped right hand. He had cov- 
ered five sheets of foolscap paper with figures. 
Catching Uncle John’s eye, he laughed. 

That afternoon he strolled by the hotel; his 
friend, the old gentleman, was sitting on the 
porch. 

Teddy stopped in front of him; his face was 
grave. ‘‘I’ve come to accept that little job we 
were talking about this morning, sir,’’ he 
said. 

The old gentleman’s eyes twinkled. ‘‘Did I 
offer it?’’ he asked. 

‘**No, sir,’? Teddy answered honestly. ‘* But 
what a queer thing arithmetic is!’’ 


es 
THE NIGHT WINDS 


BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


The night winds rise and walk about, 
Walk about, walk about, 
The night winds rise and walk about 
At dusk when things are still; 
With Mr. Moon a-leaning out, 
Leaning out, leaning out, 
With Mr. Moon a-leaning out, 
His chin upon the hill. 


The winds and I go hand in hand, 

Hand in hand, hand in hand, 

The winds and I go hand in hand 
Through fields and far away; 

And they and I can understand, 

Understand, understand, 





And they and I can understand 
The things we never say. 
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REMODELED GARMENTS 


II. - Boys’ Woolen Clothing 


ECAUSE wool has been so scarce and 
B so expensive, people have been sav- 

ing woolen materials this year more 
perhaps than at any other time since the 
Revolutionary War. The government re- 
strictions have now been removed, but the 
present prices make it difficult to buy new 
goods. 

Before you discard any all-wool garment 
as unfit to make over, test a few of the new 
materials now on the market. Some mix- 
tures, as wool and silk, are serviceable, but 
wool and cotton is not as satisfactory as all 
wool or as wool and silk, because the colors 
are not fast and the material wrinkles. 

Much of the goods offered as of wool and 
sold at the price of wool is not all wool. To 
test any material in question get a sample 
and allow it to soak from twelve to twenty- 
four hours in a glass containing enough 
solution of sodium hydroxide (twenty per 
cent) to cover the piece of cloth completely. 
Cotton in the fabric will not dissolve, but 
the woo! will. 


PREPARING THE MATERIAL 

To make something new from something 
old it is often necessary to renovate the 
material. If thorough cleansing is not 
necessary, proceed as follows: 

Decide first what new garment you need 
most, considering the possibilities of the old 
garment, then how the new garment should 
be made. Choose your pattern before you 
cut or rip the old garment. Then thoroughly 
brush and air the garment, cut or rip it 
apart, and hold each piece up to the light. 
If there are any thin places, rents or moth 
holes, mark them with tailor’s chalk or a 
basting thread, so that you can avoid them 
when you lay the pattern on the goods, or 
ean so place the pattern as to bring them 
where they will neither show nor give way. 


RIPPING 

Use a sharp knife or, better still, Japa- 
nese ripping scissors. Hold the garment so 
that the wider part of each piece that is cut 
ona garment bias comes at the top. (Fig. 1.) 
Cut down on the threads that hold the seam, 
AB, toward the narrow part of the piece, 
and as you cut pull a little, but not enough 
to stretch the seam. If you start the rip- 
ping at the other end of the seam, or the 
narrow part of the piece, and cut down, it 
is very easy to cut or tear the material par- 





Fig. 2 
H= Front of trousers leg 
K = Back of trousers leg 
Y = Belt of coat 


Fig. 3 
F= Front of coat 


Fig. 4 












Fig. 5 


S= Upper sleeve portion 
D=Under sleeve portion 


B= Back of coat 
C= Collar 


quarters. There is a choice in the thick- 
ness of the razor just behind the cutting 
edge that is quite important. Full concave 
razors are very thin; those three quarters 
eoncave are slightly thicker. The differ- 
ence can be tested by laying the razor flat 
on the thumb nail and drawing it across 
the nail from heel to point. The edge of the 
thin razor will bend up considerably under 
the pressure; the edge of the thicker one 
will bend less. By watching the size of the 
wave of steel that runs along the edge the 
springiness can be tested. 

A full concave razor has a pleasing feel- 
ing of life and spring. It is the best for the 
man who can keep his razor sharp and who 
softens his beard patiently with hot water. 
The less skillful shaver will find that the 
full concave razor is likely to bend down 
the hairs and shave less close. It has a 
scratchy feeling. The modified hollow- 
ground razor is more comfortable for the 
careless shaver. 


THE TANG 

Two razors may have the same profile 
and the same cross section, yet one may be 
a third heavier than the other. The differ- 
ence is in the tang, the part where the 
maker’s name is stamped. The tang of 
the lighter razor is narrow and thin. That 
makes a neat razor for a small hand. The 
heavier razor is the standard throughout 
the world, but in America the lighter razor, 
too, is popular. The heavier razor has more 
momentum; its weight has something of 
the effect of the razor that is ground three 
quarters hollow in overcoming lack of skill 
and patience on the part of the user. 

In choosing a razor see that the beveled 
edge is narrow to the end of the point. A 
thick beveled edge indicates a thick blade 
behind it. That gives a stiff, unyielding 
feeling, and the wide edge takes more 
stropping to sharpen it. Razors are fre- 
quently offered in sets of seven, but that is 
an unnecessary number. It is well, how- 
ever, to have a pair of razors, for then if 
one gets dull or is nicked the other is at 
hand. Moreover, a razor is said to get 
“tired” if it is used every day. 

Modern razors are tempered very hard. 
Those that our grandfathers used were 
softer, and so a nick in the edge of one of 
them could be honed away on a natural 
stone. The modern razor requires the arti- 
ficial stone to remove a visible nick. Never- 
theless, natural stones are still very useful. 
A razor can be honed every day for years 








allel to the warp threads, which run up and 

down in almost every garment. The filling, 

or woof, threads, which run at right angles to the 
warp threads, are usually not so strong, and give 
way before the quick jerks and even pulling of the 
person who is ripping the seam. 


PRESSING 

When you have made up your mind which side 
of the material you are going to use, if there is no 
marked right and wrong side, press the goods as 
follows: 

Use a moderately hot iron and a pressing cloth 
(cheesecloth) wrung out as dry as possible. Lay 
the cheesecloth over the right side and press the 
material until it is nearly dry. Remove the cloth by 
pulling it off against the nap. That tends to lift the 





Fig. 1 : 
To wear To rip 


fibre and to remove shine. Turn the material and 
cover it with a dry pressing cloth on the wrong 
side, and iron it until it is perfectly dry. 

If the material has worn shiny and the pressing 
does not remove the shiny look, lay a damp cloth 
again over the right side, hold a hot iron sufficiently 
near it to steam the surface, remove the cloth, and 
brush the goods gently with a fine steel brush, such 
as cabinetmakers use. 


A MADE-OVER EXAMPLE 

A common problem is to make a boy’s suit from 
a man’s. The most difficult part of this work is to 
make the finished garment look tailor-made, with 
the least amount of effort by the sewer. 

The important details to master are: 

1. How to cut the garment. 

2. How to make the right seams. 

3. How to make tailored buttonholes. 


CUTTING THE GARMENT TO THE BEST 
ADVANTAGE 

Trousers. Lay the pattern on as is shown in Fig. 
2, with the back of the leg on the old back just 
below the pocket line. Being smaller, the pattern 
can exclude any worn places in the old seat. Cut 
the front of the leg from the old front. There is a 
certain similarity of shape in the two garments that 
makes them cut to advantage. Take care to lay 
the pattern the ight way of the material. That is 
always indicated in some way on the pattern. 

If the trousers are large and not too much worn, 
they will make two small pairs. That is often de- 
sirable, since coats usually outwear trousers. In 
such a case the second pair is cut from the lower 
part of the legs of the large ones. That, however, 
is not always possible, especially if the knees are 
much worn. 

Coat. The small coat can be cut from the large 
one, front from front, back from back and sleeves 


from sleeves. The pattern for the front should be | 


laid on as shown in Fig. 3. 


It is necessary to avoid the unsightly cuts left | 


by the coat pockets. To do that the opening left 
by the small, upper pocket should come so high 
on the shoulder that it will be hidden by the 
collar, and the large, lower pocket should come 
under the belt line. If the lower pocket opening 


is only partly sewed up, it will furnish a pocket 
that will delight the small owner. 

On account of the pockets the pattern is placed 
so far over that the old buttonholes cannot be 
used. In Fig. 3 they come in that portion which is to 
be turned back as a hem. In that case, some piec- 
ing is needed at the cut-away portion ; but a facing 
can be used for the entire length if it seems best. 
That does away with piecing and with the marks 
of the buttonholes. The right side of the coat, havy- 
ing no buttonholes, presents no such difficulties. 

Some trouble may arise in planning the back of 
the coat. (Fig.4.) If the original is a sack model with 
straight lines, it is an easy matter. The difficulty 
comes in the more closely fitted models. It may 
be necessary to rip the wide back seam to get 
enough width to cut the new back. In that case 
only a small seam allowance should be made. In 
most styles of coats such close planning is not 
required. - 

The sleeves cut to good advantage. Coat sleeves 
differ considerably in shape. When they are like 
that shown in Fig. 5, a two-piece pattern is best. 
That makes it possible to avoid worn places at the 
elbow. With a straighter sleeve a one-piece pattern 
is just as good. in that case, only the seam with the 
greater curve need be ripped. The pattern should 
then be so placed that the unripped seam comes 
well under the arm, where it will not be noticeable. 

The belt can be cut, as shown in Fig. 2, from the 
lower part of the trousers leg, if that material is 
not wanted for other purposes. That brings the 
piecing of the belt in the centre back. It is still 
better to cut the belt from the facing of the coat 
front, using the facing that has no buttonholes. 
Then any piecing that is necessary can be made 
to come under the side strips that hold the belt in 
place; in that case the seam will not show. 

The collar can be cut from any piece that is of 
the right size and shape. In Fig. 4 it is made from 
the lower part of the back of the coat. 


CORRECT SEAMS 

How to make seams has been described in the 
first article of this series, printed in the Family 
Page for September. What kind of seams to use 
can be determined by examining the seams on the 
, man’s suit before you rip it. Notice how carefully 
every seam is pressed—a matter of importance if 
you want to get a tailored finish. 


TAILORED BUTTONHOLES 

To make tailored buttonholes mark the places 
for the buttonholes with a diagonal basting stitch 
from the top of the coat on the left side to the 
bottom. Men’s and boys’ clothes always button 
from left over right. Home tailors sometimes dis- 
regard that fact, much to the disgust of those who 
wear the made-over garments. 

The diagonal basting stitch should be made on 
the wrong side with,a stitch taken through to the 
right side of exactly the length of the finished 
buttonhole ; have the needle point to the left and at 
exact right angles to the edge of the coat. (Fig. 6.) 

Stitch round the horizontal stitch on the right 
side in the form of a narrow 
ellipse (Fig. 7), with the ma- 
chine so set that there will 
be sixteen or more stitches 
to the inch. The finer the 
stitch the more firmly will 
the material be held. 

With a stiletto punch a 
hole for the outside end of 
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{the buttonhole, and with 

| Sharp scissors cut a slitex- gy wa 
| actly on a thread of the Fog 
| cloth, and exactly the length 

| ofthe basting thread, keeping Fig. 6 





inside the machine stitching. Next overcast the 
edge of the buttonhole. Some readers may re- 
member the article on Buttonhole Stitches printed 
in the Girls’ Page for May, 1914. But the directions 
given therein were for blanket-stitch buttonholes, 
and a tailored buttonhole differs in two respects 
from a blanket-stitch buttonhole. The shape is 


on a natural stone without cutting away 
much of the metal. That keeps the edge 
flat, because the stone is unyielding, and 
a flat edge can be stropped more quickly than 
one that is much beveled. A few strokes on the 
dry stone after shaving, followed by twenty or 
thirty on the canvas strop and as many on the 
leather, will keep a razor sharp. Barbers use a 
short stone and a circular stroke. Razor makers 
use a long stone and hold the blade at a slant, 


different (Fig. 8), and the stitch has a ‘with the heel in front. 
purl on the inside, or cut, edge of the 
buttonhole. SD STROPS 
To make the stitch with the purl use Fig. 7 The manufacturers of razors advise 


twist, not doubled. Take a few running 
stitches along the edge of the cut toward 
the lower right-hand end, holding the 
garment so that the hole made by the 


stiletto is at the left-hand side. Insert Fig. 8 
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the needle through the cut and up to the 
right side at the extreme right-hand 
end, and one sixteenth of an inch to I >—»> 
one eighth of an inch below the edge of 
the cut at A. (Fig. 9.) 

With the right hand pull under the 
point of the needle, toward the left, the twist that 
comes from the eye of the needle and pull the 
needle through straight. That makes a stitch at 
right angles to the cut edge, with a purl exactly on 
the edge. Continue the stitches from right to left 
all round the cut and make a bar at the inside end. 


BUTTONS 

To determine where the buttons should be 
placed put the garment on the prospective wearer, 
lap the buttonhole side over as much as is neces- 
sary, and put a pin vertically through the outside 
edge of each buttonhole. Remove the garment 
without disturbing the pins. With the twist, always 
taken singly, fastened on the right side where the 
pin indicates, put the needle up through one hole 
of the button and down into another over a pin that 
is placed on top of the button. For atwo-holed but- 
ton go through the holes six times, then remove the 
pin, pull the button up as high as possible, wind 
the twist between the button and the garment two 
or three times and fasten it under the button by 
taking several backstitches into the material. 

Suggestions for girls’ woolen clothing will be 
included in the next article. 
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Girls’, Misses’ and Adults’ 
Made-Over Garments 
It is in the Family Page for November 
ees 


THE TOOLS USED IN SHAVING 


HERE are several excellent safety razors 

from which to choose; once having decided 

what kind he prefers, the purchaser need 
make no further tests. But in choosing a razor of 
the ordinary type he should apply certain tests in 
order to make sure that he is getting just what 
he wants. It makes little difference whether the 
handle is flat or round, ornamental or plain. The 
finish of the blade will be either the mirror polish 
or the fine glaze. The mirror polish reflects an 
electric or other bright light as a point, the fine 
glaze as a narrow line. The fine-glaze finish is the 
standard. It shows scratches less readily than the 
mirror polish. 


POINT, WIDTH AND THICKNESS 
A sharp point may cut the lobe of the ear; 
therefore choose the round point. The standard 
width for private use is eleven sixteenths of an 
inch. That is better than five eighths or three 


their customers to use the cushion 
strop, because it always yields to the 
blade by the same amount. Most men 
prefer the hanging strop because it 
works quickly and is less likely to be 
cut. A razor can be kept sharp by strop- 
ping without honing, but one stroke on 
a stone is worth many on the strop 


Fig. 9 when arazor becomes dull and rounded 


on the edge. A razor may lose possibly 
a hundred-thousandth of an inch in 
being changed from a dull edge to a sharp one. 
It can be used every day for fifty to a hundred 
years before it will wear down to half its width. 
Shaving brushes are made either of coarse pigs’ 
bristles or of finer hair from the badger or other 
animals. The outer end of the handle should be 
flat and large, so that the brush can be kept stand- 
ing upright, which allows it to dry straight. A 
gutter round the inner end of the handle is useful 
in keeping water from running up the arm. 


SOAPS 

Shaving soaps differ from toilet soaps in that they 
make a lather that does not disappear quickly or 
dry too fast. Some oils and fats give a richer lather 
than others. Potash soaps are soft; soda soaps 
are hard and dry more quickly. Shaving soaps are 
usually made of a mixture of potash and soda. 
Pure potash soaps are so soft that they are some- 
times sold as shaving cream, in tubes or pots. 
There is no way to test a soap except by trying 
it. Soaps made of tallow give the richest lather. 
They are usually sold in cylinders. Soap in the 
form of a disk requires more working up, but that 
aids in softening the beard. American shaving 
soaps are among the best in the world and are 
sold everywhere. The French make a very good 
shaving soap of potash and mutton tallow. It has 
the consistency of putty and is sold in white tur- 
nip-shaped pots. 

If the ends of a strop are cut, it is spoiled. Cut- 
ting is caused by turning the razor before chang- 
ing the direction of the stroke, or by changing the 
direction of the stroke before turning the razor. 
An examination of the cuts will show which fault 
it is. Smooth leather is more likely to be cut than 
canvas or rough leather. A thick leather cuts less 
readily than a thin one. 

In both honing and stropping, thé’heel is usu- 
ally kept in advance. If the razor is seldom honed, 
the strop should be held tighter, for a loosely 
held strop rounds the edge, and subsequent strop- 
pings will not reach it. 

American razors supposed to be five eighths of 
an inch wide are sometimes eleven sixteenths, 
which is just right for the man who shaves himself. 
The more skillful he is the narrower and lighter the 
razor he can use. 

A pair of razors may well be different, to suit 
varying needs. One may be heavier or thicker, to 
be used when you are in a hurry or have only cold 
water with which to shave. 

To most men who shave themselves the subject 
of the tools they use is a fascinating one. The 
Editor of the Family Page will gladly answer any 
questions or receive any comments prompted by 
| this article. 
































In 1652, Pasquale Rossie, the Greek serving man of a Turk- 
ish merchant, opened the first English coffee- house, under the 
auspices of his master, in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, London. 
He announced himself—‘‘The first person to make and publicly 
sell coffee-drink in England.’’ Another advertisement reads— 

** Coffee much quickens the spirit, and makes the heart lightsome.’’ 


. In America today——coffee is as much 
a part of the daily diet of the millions 
as bread and butter. It is as staple as 
beef and potatoes. 


Coffee forms the big part of the 
national breakfast—the indispensable 
part. Ifa man must “eat and run,” he 
overlooks all but his coffee. In case he 
misses it at home he manages to get it 
later,—somewhere,— somehow! 


How much of the joy and pleasure of 
your day depends upon coffee! How 
it sets you up and puts you on your feet, 
by its cheery wholesomeness and genu- 
ine comfortableness! How you look to 
it—and rely upon it—and it never fails 
nor falters! 


Coffee is the great democratic drink, 
—the “universal beverage.” It is the 
one flavor that satisfies everybody. 
Nothing so enticing, alluring, appealing. 
It’s the one taste that tastes best to all 
tastes. 


Many, many men have been heard to 
say that should prohibition come, 
strong drink would not be greatly 
missed,—not by the great majority of 
clean living manly Americans. They 
will drink more coffee. 


Coffee— the American drink 


Copyright 1919 by the Joint Coffee Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 
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60 Dishes 


For the Cost of 


1 lb. Beef 


You can serve 60 
dishes of Quaker 
Oats at a cost of 
35 cents. That’s a 
dish for two people 
every morning for 








Costs 9 Times Quaker Oats 


a month—all for 35 57 Cents 
cents. Per 1000 Calories 


That 35 cents would buy, at this writing, 
about as follows in some necessary foods : 





What 35c Will Buy 


Based on average prices at this writing 
In Quaker Oats - - - - 60 Dishes 
In Beef - - . 1 Pound 
In Hen’sEggs - - - 8 Eggs 
- 1-2 Pound 


In Bacon” - - 











Supreme Nutrition 


In Quaker Oats 


you get supreme é 
nutrition. Measur- ‘SF 
ed by the energy —————— 


unit you get 1810 Costs 9 Times Quaker Oats 
calories per pound. 50 Cents 

The oat is the ; 
greatest food that heat aia 
grows. It is almost a complete food—nearly 
the ideal food. 

It is two-thirds energy—one-sixth body- 
building protein. It is rich in needed min- 
erals. 

Yet compare the cost, at prices current at 
this writing, with other necessary foods. 








Cost Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats - : - 5%e 
Round Steak - - . - . - 33c 
Lamb or Veal - - - - - 57c 
Eggs or Fish about . . . - 50c 


Vegetables Average - 60c 
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Flaked from Queen Grains Only 


Quaker Oats are world-famed for their flavor. They 
are flaked from queen grains only — just the rich, 
plump, flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. The puny and insipid grains are all sifted 
out. Yet you get this flavor without extra price when 
you ask for Quaker Oats. 


15c and 35c per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
(3204) 
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STAR TESTS FOR THE 
NAKED EYE—FALL 


N the fall the Milky Way, stretching across 

I the heavens, affords a fine opportunity 

to search its intricate lanes for starry 
wonders. Between nine and ten o’clock—day- 
light-saving time—in the middle of October is 
an excellent time to observe the stars that are 
characteristic of the season. Cassiopeia, the 
W-shaped group directly across the North 
Star from the Big Dipper, furnishes the first 
test for an eye of superior definition and sen- 
sitiveness to light. Near the eastern side of 
the W of Cassiopeia the map shows a small 
star marked W. It has been reported as being 
a naked-eye double, difficult to make out be- 
cause of the faintness of its components and 
their nearness to each other. An opera glass 
will barely separate them, but a good field 
glass will do it easily. 

On the opposite side of Cassiopeia, indicated 
by a cross at T,is the place where the cele- 
brated temporary star appeared in 1572. It be- 
came bright enough to be seen in full daylight 
and is thought to have made a previous ap- 
pearance in 1264 and 945 A.D. If it is a variable 
of long period, it should have reappeared about 
the beginning of the twentieth century. At 
present it is no test for the naked eye; it re- 
quires a powerful telescope to show the faint 
object that astronomers believe to be the rem- 
nant of that former splendor. 

Between Cassiopeia and Perseus is a cluster 
of stars readily visible on a clear, moonless 
night. It appears as a misty ball of light, but 
an opera glass shows it to be a sprinkling of 
fine stars. Seen through a two-inch or three- 
inch telescope it is truly wonderful, because 
of the intermingling of faint and bright stars 
of different colors. 

Near Andromeda in the position indicated 
on the map by the cross marked Nebula is an 
extremely interesting object visible to the 
naked eye. It is the celebrated nebula of An- 
dromeda, shown in photographs to be a veri- 
table spiral whirlpool of celestial masses. 

West of the zenith at this time is the con- 
stellation Cygnus, the group that outlines the 
Northern Cross. Between the southernmost beam 
of the cross and the head is a little star numbered 
61 on the map. It is interesting because it is nearer 
to the sun than any other star that is visible to 
the naked eye in the Northern Hemisphere. With 
a telescope you can see that it is a double, the 
components of which are of nearly the same mag- 
nitude. It seems likely that they are in motion 
round a common centre, although that has not 
been definitely determined. 

Near Capricornus at A is a splendid double star 
that can be seen without any optical aid. A normal 
eye should detect its character at once. The stars 
appear close together because they are very 
nearly in the same line of sight, but they are really 
far apart. 

Looking southward between the constellations 
Capricornus and Aquarius, you will see an object 
the discovery of which marked a new era in as- 
tronomy. It is the planet Uranus, which, although 
visible to a keen eye, evidently escaped detection 
as a planet until Herschel found it and thought at 
first that he had discovered a new kind of comet. 
The motion of Uranus is so slow that even in a 
year little change takes place with relation to the 
other stars as seen with the naked eye, although 
the change is perceptible and is interesting to fol- 
low through several years. 
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HIS MOTTO 


OT long ago the editor of a newspaper asked 
N one of his reporters to interview a man 

who has made his mark in three fields of 
endeavor: law, politics and business. At first the 
man declined to be inter- 
viewed, but on the reporter’s 
third attempt to see him he 
let him in. 

“Now, young man,” he be- 
gan, by way of greeting, ‘‘I 
haven’t time to talk with you, 
but I'll do it on one condition, 
and that is that you stick to 
one question.” 

The reporter accepted the 
terms with alacrity. This was 
the young man’s question: 

“What was the most diffi- 
cult thing you ever did?” 

‘*Well,” said the man after a 
moment of thought, “I should 
say the most difficult thing I 
have ever done was to cure 
myself of the habit of diffi- 
dence. 

“From my boyhood,” the 
business man went on, “I was 
sensitive and shy to a marked 
degree. My parents early rec- 
ognized that trait in me and 
sheltered me all they could 
from hard knocks. My mother 
especially would do anything 
to keep me from suffering. 

“That showed her love and 
indulgence, but it didn’t help 


FIG. 2 


FIG. 3 
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THE STARS OF FALL 


. “You’re a good listener, and your word holds, I 
see; and you’ve got more out of me than anyone 
who has interviewed me in the last ten years!”’ 
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TRAPPING THE FUR - BEARING 


ANIMALS 
II. Skinning, Stretching, Drying, Grading, 
Shipping 
EXT in importance to catching the fur-bear- 
N ing animals is knowing how properly to 
skin, stretch, dry, grade and sell the skins. 

In setting traps for water 
animals arrange the chain so 
that the ring will slide on a pole 
or a wire into deep water. The 
animal when caught will leap 
away, and the weight of the 
trap will drag it down into 
the deeper water, where it will 
drown quickly. That method is 
the most humane, prevents the 
escape of the animal, keeps the 
skin from becoming soiled or 
torn by other animals and hides 
the catch from trap thieves. 

If the skin is wet when you 
remove the animal from the 
trap, take it by the head and 
crack it as you would a whip. 
Then take the animal by the hind legs and the 
tail and repeat the process. That will soon dry 
the fur. Skin all animals “cased,” except beaver 
and such large animals as bear. To take off a 
‘skin in the “cased” form cut it as the dotted 
line in Fig. 1 shows. Insert the point of the 
knife under the skin and rip always from 
the inside out. Cut from the sole of each hind 
foot to the roots of the tail, which, if it is 
furred, should also be split throughout its 
entire length on the under side. Take par- 
ticular care in cutting round the scent glands 
of skunk and mink ; it is permissible to leave 
intact the skin that covers them, as it is only 
a piece of the size of a thumb nail. If your 
hands get scented from skunk, wash them 
well in vinegar or in gasoline. 

You will need to skin the tails of muskrat 
and opossum only so far as the fur extends. 
In the case of fine specimens, as of mink or 
fox, however, it is usually worth while to 
retain the feet by splitting them down to the 
toes and severing them at the last joint. Split 
down the back of the front legs from the feet 
nearly to the body. When you have detached 
the skin from the vent, tail and hind feet, 
pull it down over the body and head as you 
take off a stocking by turning it wrong side 
out, When you reach the forelegs, pull them 
back through the skin to the feet, which you 
may either cut off at the ankle or skin to the 
last joint. Use the knife carefully in cutting 
loose the ears, lips and nose, and do not 
mutilate the eyelids. 

A skin properly removed has no holes cut 
in it. Expert trappers use their fingers as 
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to make a man of me. As I grew up my diffidence | much as the knife and leave all the fat on the 


became more marked. Many and many a venture 
I refused to enter upon because, as I told myself, 
‘I was afraid.’ I was afraid of events; I was afraid 
of men. I was in danger of failure everywhere. 

“Then one day I picked up a copy of Emerson, 
and this is what I read: ‘Do what you are afraid 
to do!’ I took it to heart. Of course I knew that it 
doesn’t inean that you should be reckless. It means 
this: when you’re on the right road and are sure of 
it, don’t be frightened off into some sidetrack just 
because the walking is easier. 

‘Young man, it took time; it took nerve; if you 
will, it entailed suffering; but I cured myself of 
that habit of diffidence. I have been in some mighty 
tight places; I’ve had to face desperate men and 
stand alone in desperate positions ; but I’ve carried 
out my programme. I’ve done the things right 
along that I’ve been afraid of, and consequently 
there are now few things left that I am afraid of.” 

He rose, and the reporter of course rose, too. 
The business man offered his hand and smiled. 





body, so that the skin is clean inside. If the fur is 
clotted with blood or mud, rinse it well in cold 
water and wring it ont. Dry wet fur by whirling 
it round with the hand rapidly and hanging it in 
an air current a short time with the fur side out. 
A metal dog comb will aid in removing burs. With 
the knife blade and the thumb pull off any adhering 
lumps of fat or muscle from the pelt. 

It is best to practice on a muskrat before you 
take off more valuable furs, and to practice on a 
mink or a weasel before you try a skunk. 

To skin in the “open” form cut the skin from 
the teeth to the base of the tail, as shown in Fig. 
2. No other cuts are necessary. Take off the skin 
and stretch it until it is as nearly round as possi- 
ble. The result will be like Fig. 3, with small holes 
where the feet were. 

A contrivance of wire on which to hang the 
animal while you remove the skin, like that shown 
in Fig. 4, will make the work easier. 

Stretch the skin in a natural shape on the 








stretching board described in the first article. 
Stretch it tight, but do not overstretch it. Tack it 
at the bottom to hold it in place, then hang it up in 
a cool, shady room—never where it is warm—and 
let it remain there until it is dry. While the skin 
is on the board, you should scrape off with a dull 
knife any surplus fat or meat; but you must take 
eare not to cut too deep, or you will loosen the 
roots of the hair and lessen the value of the pelt. 

Except in the case of fox pelts do not attempt 

to turn the “cased” skins right side out. The proper 
way to treat fox pelts is to turn them when they 
are fully dry and then to hang them up with your 
other pelts in a cool, dark place. 

It takes practice to become a good grader. You 
can judge size fairly well, however, by 
comparing the various skins you get and 
noticing how the fur houses grade them. 
There are dark, ordinary and pale skins. 
You will soon learn which is which. A pelt 
poorly skinned or stretched, or badly cut, 
will grade only as a No. 2, even if it is 
prime. If you caught it early and the in- 
side is blue or the pelt sheds hair, it may 
be a No. 3 or a No. 4. Muskrats, however, 
are an exception. They are never fully 
prime until February, and a good fall or 
winter skin, although it may be blue, may 
still grade as a No. 1. 

In shipping select a fur house that has 

a good reputation. Pack the skins flat with 

skin side to skin side and fur side to fur 

side. Never put one skin inside another. 

If you ship them by express, sew them up in a 
stout burlap sack and put a shipping tag on the 
outside and another on the inside. If you ship by 
parcel post, do not sew the sack up; or if you do, 


be sure that the stitches are an inch apart. You 


may tie the package, but not in such a way as to 
make it difficult for the postal authorities to open 
it for inspection. Insure the package whether you 
send it by express or parcel post, and take a re- 
ceipt for it. 
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CONCERNING COMPASSES 


HERE is a marked difference between the 

mariner’s compass and the landsman’s. 

For use on land it is sufficient to have a 
magnetized needle so mounted that it swings free 
on a pivot in a case to which is attached a com- 
pass card. The case can be held level and steady 
until the needle comes to rest; it can then be 
turned so that the card will show the points of the 
compass correctly. 

The marine compass is quite different. It is 
much larger,—four to eight inches across the dial, 
—and is cased in a brass bowl weighted at the 
bottom and hung in gimbals—a mechanism having 
two horizontal pivots in a brass ring that in turn 
hangs upon two other horizontal pivots at right 
angles to the first two. The gimbals allow the bowl 
to take and keep a level position. The card of the 
mariner’s compass is attached to the needle so 
that the card itself turns into position. 

If you are buying a compass to use in the woods, 
get a good one. Two or three dollars will buy a 
compass with a dial one and one half to one and 
three quarters inches across, cased in white metal 
or aluminium. Compasses, like watches, are made 
with open or with hunting cases. The hunting case 
is preferable, for it offers more protection to the 
crystal and keeps out dust better. Some compasses 
are fitted with straps like those of wrist watches; 
but if rough going and dan- 
ger from blows and dirt are 
likely, it is better to fasten 
the compass to the clothing 
by a thong or a chain. 

Good compasses are water- 
proof and dust proof. The 
needle swings upon a well- 
sharpened steel point, on 
which it is carried by an 
agate bearing like a watch 
jewel. Some compasses have 
a lever by which the needle 
can be lifted from its post 
when it is not in use, so as 


FIG. 4 to save wear on the steel 





point; but if the lever necessitates an opening 
through which dust can enter the case, it is 
not worth while. 

Take care of your compass. A jar may partly 
demagnetize the needle, break the crystal or 
the agate or bend the post. Heat or jars may 
reduce the magnetism, but nearness to mag- 
nets or to such electric currents as are ordi- 
narily encountered will not. Dust, dampness 
or oil may injure the bearing. Keep your com- 
pass dry and at a reasonable temperature. Do 
not let it get wet and then try to dry it out on 
the stove; do not bump it about; do not oil it 
or tinker it. . 

In most places the compass needle points 
elsewhere than exactly north and south. In 
New England it points about fourteen or fif- 
teen degrees to the west of north, and some 
compasses have a small arrow in that position 
on the dial. The user can turn the case so that 
the needle will be just over the arrow, and 
then he will have the points of the compass 
right on the card. There is a strip of country 
from Lake Superior down through Indiana, 
Kentucky and South Carolina where the needle 
points true. On the New England side of that 
line the needle swings to the northwest; on 
the other side, to the northeast. At New 
Orleans .it points about six degrees from the 
north, in southern California about fifteen de- 
grees, and in Puget Sound about twenty-four 
degrees. d 

Your geography may have a map that shows 
how far from north the compass needle points 
in your neighborhood ; if not, on some starlight 
night place your compass so that the north 
and south line of the dial points to the pole- 
star. You can then note how much out of the 
way the needle is, and can mark on the out- 
side of the case where the needle must point 
in order to have the card read true. 

Why does not the needle point to the true 
north? Rather ask why does it point anywhere 
near the north at all? The old theory of a 
great mass of iron near the north geographical 
pole is not now credited. We know that the 
earth has a magnetic field that sets the com- 
pass, but we do not know how it is produced. 

There is a region in northern Canada where 
the compass needle, instead of seeking the 

north, tends to point straight down and up, as if 
its north end had found a pole in the earth imme- 
diately under it. In the Antarctic, almost but not 
quite opposite, there is a region where the needle 
dips with the other end up. It is in a general way 
toward those regions, rather than toward the north 
and south ends of the earth’s axis, that the needle 
points. The compass is not of much use in polar 
navigation because its tendency there to stand on 
end leaves it little force to turn horizontally. 

Columbus noticed the variation of the compass 
when he had sailed for a thousand miles or more 
and was much disturbed by it. Mariners now have 
tables that show them just how much variation 
to allow for in different parts of the ocean. The 
landsman who has found the variation for his own 
district need not fear to trust his compass for a 
hundred-mile journey unless he is to pass near 
large deposits of a special kind of iron ore. 

Pilots must allow not only for the normal varia- 
tion but also for a deviation due to the iron in the 
ship. The largest merchant ships and many war 
vessels are equipped with gyro-compasses, which 
point to the true north and do not depend at all 
upon magnetism. — 

Sailors say north-northeast for the direction 
halfway between north and northeast, and north 
by east for the direction halfway between north 
and north-northeast. Reciting their system of 
names in order—north, north by east, north-north- 
east, northeast by north, northeast, northeast by 
east, and so on—is called “boxing the compass’’— 
one of the first things that a sailor has to learn. 
But in the navy those names have recently been 
abolished, and instead directions are given by the 
number of degrees from the north round through 
the northeast. Thus east is 90°, northwest is 315° 
and north is 0° or 360°. 
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THE GAME OF CHECKERS 


I. Introduction 


HE times when quiet games seem most at- 

tractive are those blustery evenings of fall 

or winter when the wind-driven rain or snow 
beats against the windowpanes and the armchair 
near the fireplace extends an enticing invitation. 
Then you feel like getting out your favorite game 
and throwing down a challenge to some member 
of the family or to the friend who has dropped in 
for an hour or two. Of all the quiet games none 
offers more enjoyment to those who are willing to 
study it than checkers—the game that man began 
to play no one knows how long ago. 

In England and Scotland the game is called 
draughts, in Italy dama, in Egypt dameh; the 
French call it les dames, and the Chinese call it 
“the game of circumvention.” The Egyptians 
played the game two thousand years before the 
birth of Christ. On the walls of the old city of 
Thebes King Rameses II is depicted playing 
checkers with a woman. The players of that time 
used pieces that resembled small ninepins. Ar- 
cheologists in making their excavations have 
found ivory checker pieces beautifully carved 
with small heads at the top. In the British Museum 
there are many specimens of ancient checker- 
boards and men. 

More than a thousand books on checkers have 
been written. The modern form of the game began 
with a Spanish book published in 1547. A little 
more than a hundred years later came the first 
French book, with rules and instructions that are 
not greatly unlike those in the modern books. The 
first English book that described the game as we 
now play it was William Payne’s Introduction to 
the Game of Draughts, which was printed in 1756. 
Then in 1800 the work of Joshua Sturges appeared 
—a book that is still regarded as authoritative. In 
1860 appeared an excellent American book written 
by Henry Spayth and entitled The American 
Draught Player. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit derived from play- 
ing checkers is that it exercises the quality of mind 
called concentration—the ability to shut out for 
the time being all other thoughts and to consider 
the result of every move you make. That practice 
cultivates forethought, memory and calculation, 
all of which are extremely useful possessions. 
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slowly”—to master one point before you proceed 
to the next. 

A standard checkerboard is not less than four- 
teen and one half inches or more than sixteen 
inches square. Standard pieces must not be less 
than one and one quarter inches or more than 
one and one half inches in diameter. The thirty- 
two squares upon which you move the pieces are 
numbered as in the illustration. 

It will be an advantage to you to memorize the 
numbers of the squares, so that when numbers 
are used to designate 
moves you will instant- 
ly identify the position 
of the men. 

At the beginning of a 
game place the men so 
that the biack pieces 
occupy the first twelve 
squares and the white 
pieces occupy the last 
twelve. Observe that the 
board is placed with the 
double corner at your 
right as you sit ready to play. The men of course 
move diagonally on the lines of the black squares, 
one square at a time, either to the right or to the 
left; but a piece cannot be moved to a square 
already occupied by another piece. The black 
men always begin the game; that is, they move 
first. Hence you must begin by playing one of the 
black pieces on squares 9, 10, 11 or 12. 

Suppose you move the man on square 11 to square 
15. It is now white’s turn to play. He may answer 
your 11-15 move by playing his man on 22 to square 
18. Then your piece must jump to square 22, and 
you must remove the man from 18. Then white 
jumps from 25 to 18 and removes the man on 22. 
That kind of move is called a jump or capture or 
take, and must always be made in preference to 
any other move when the opportunity offers. 

Black now moves the man on 8 to 11, and white 
moves the man on 29 to 25; black moves from 4 to 
8, and white moves from 25 to 22. The moves may 
be recorded in this manner: 11-15, 22-18, 15-22, 25- 
18, 8-11, 29-25, 4-8, 25-22. 

Looking at your board, you will notice that your 
first move may be 9-13, 9-14, 10-14, 10-15, 11-15, 11- 
16 or 12-16. Each of those ways of beginning, ex- 
cept 11-15, forms an opening that has a distinctive 
name and leads to play different from the plays 
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The first rule of checkers is to “make haste 
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that follow other openings. The move 9-13 is called 
the Edinburgh opening; 9-14, the double corner; 
10-14, the Denny; 10-15, the Kelso; 11-16, the Bris- 
tol, and 12-16, the Dundee. White’s first moves 
against black’s first moves form subdivisions of 
play under the Edinburgh, the double corner, and 
so on. 

The double corner is so named because the first 
move is made from the double corner. The Edin- 
burgh, Bristol and Dundee are so called out of 
compliment to players of those cities. The Denny 
was so named because Drummond, the Scotch 
author, lived at Denny; and the name Kelso was 
a fanciful name given by Drummond to the 10-15 
opening. 

In case 11-15 is the first move, other moves are 
required in order to form what is technically 
known as an opening. The move 22-18 in answer 
to 11-15 forms the most popular of the openings 
and is called the single corner, because the first 
move of each player is made from the direction of 
one single corner toward the other. The move 23- 
18 in answer to 11-15 forms the opening called the 
cross, because the second player makes his move 
across the move made by the first player. 

The figures given below indicate the complete 
moves for a game of single corner. Play the moves 
made in the first column, then those in the second 
column, and so on to the end: 


11-15 3=10-15 9-14 814-17 2-7 18-27 
22-18 25-22 189 27-24 15-10 31-24 
15-22 =12-16 5-14 5-9 6-22 16-30 
25-18 (1)21-17 32-27, 22-18 «13-6 24-19 

8-11 8-12 1-5 10-14 22-25 30-26 
29-2 17-13 219 19-15 30-21 19-15 

48 7-10 8 §=©615-24 3-8 14-18 draw 
24-20 «(27-24 B19 4-19 21-14 


The game is a draw; neither player wins. 

The figure 1 at the left of 21-17 indicates that a 
variation starts at that point. The variation runs 
as follows: 


27-24 «215 4 8=60382-27)0S 6-22 228-6 27-24 
16-19 9-14 5-14 2-29 29-22 8-11 
23-16 18-9 27-23 «= 30-25 31-27_~—sé black 
15-19 = 11-25 6-10 14-18 1-10 wins 


You will see that, if white plays 28-24 instead of 
27-24 at the first move of the variation, black can 
win by the same course of play as before. That trap 
has been known for three hundred years. The 
variation is called the “goose walk,” because, 
like a goose, the second player walks into the 
trap set for him. 
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COKPOKS 


The Flavor Lasts 


This is the 
Acid 


That Destroys Your 
Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High 
Dental Authorities 


Hidden in the Film 





The acid which destroys your teeth is lactic acid, pro- 


duced from certain foods by action of bacteria. 


The film on your teeth—that slimy film—holds the food 
substance while it ferments and forms acid. Then it holds 


the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


This film clings to teeth, gets between the teeth, 


crevices and stays. 


solve it. The tooth brush fails to remove it all. 


enters 


The ordinary dentifrice does not dis- 


So it 


protects the acid. Free acids are neutralized by alkaline 


saliva. 


That film is the source of nearly all tooth troubles. That 


is what discolors, not your teeth. 


It is the basis of tartar. It 


is a breeder of germs—millions of them. Those germs, 


with tartar, are the chief causes of pyorrhea. 


Brushing the teeth does not suffice, as nearly everybody 


knows. You must remove the 


film. After painstaking 
research, dental science has found a way to do that. 


The 


way is now embodied in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
we offer you a 10-Day Tube to show you what it does. 


Use It 10 Days — Free 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. 


The film is albuminous matter. 
to dissolve it, then to constantly combat it. 


Ordinary pepsin will not do. 


The object of Pepsodent is 


It must be activated, and 


the usual agent is harmful to the teeth. So pepsin long 


seemed impossible. 


Now science has invented a harmless activating method. 


Five governments have already granted patents. 


Now 


active pepsin can be applied twice daily to the teeth. 


Authorities have made many clinical tests. Thousands of 


dentists have tried it. 
America urge its universal adoption. 


Papsadén 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


Send the Coupon for a 
10-Day Tube 


Ten-Day Tube 


after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how the teeth 


And now leading dentists all over 


259 


Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 739, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





whiten as the fixed film disap- 
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Note how clean the teeth feel 1! 
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3 MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL 


Our 6 makes it possible for ny to test the 
HIGH-GRADE, FIRST QUALITY 


New Companion Sewing Machine 


IN YOUR HOME for three months before de- 

ciding. If unsatisfactory we return your money 

and take back machine at our expense. We 
| offer choice of seven styles (foot treadle, electric 

and rotary), guarantee for 25 years, pay the 

freight, and sell at a very low price. 

A postal request brings descriptive booklet and 
attractive terms of purchase by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE STUDY OF THE 
BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


[The third in a series of articles 
for the Sunday-school teacher | 


has determined polities, inspired 

music and art, given content and 
motive to literature, influenced the 
trend of philosophy, and in general 
dominated civilization for fifty gen- 
erations. At the same time, as liter- 
ature the Bible is almost unknown 
to a great many young people. They 
memorize its texts and are ready 
enough with its pointed, pithy say- 
ings. They cherish its moral pre- 
cepts, after a fashion; but as a li- 
brary of interesting books the Bible 
is sealed to them. The world’s litera- 
ture teems with references to that 
storehouse, but the significance of 
most of the references is lost be- 
eause the young people are not 
familiar with the original. 

Although directors of public edu- 
cation carefully refrain from com- 
mitting the state, as an educator, to 
any specific form of religious in- 
struction, they are beginning to feel 
very strongly that the study of the 
Bible should be a part of the school 
curriculum. The three plans for 
Bible study that follow throw an in- 
teresting light on the growth of the 
idea. 

In a town that has a population 
of about twenty-five thousand the 
high school provides an elective 
course on the Bible. It is open to sen- 


I: has been said that the Bible 








ls, such as appeared often 
pon our grandmothers’ dimity dresses. 
When they are done she sells them 
for a dollar apiece. They will last 
a lifetime as bandboxes and fur 
boxes; and they have the further 
advantage of being moth proof and 
mouse proof. 

The flowers are much more (iffi- 
cult to paint than the bands, but by 
using a small brush and by waiting 
until the first two coats of enamel 
are dry the young artist gets charm- 
ing results. Twenty-five cents’ worth 
of enamel is enough to give the tin 
lard cans two coats; and there is 
usually a little left of another color 
for the trimming. 

Some people buy the finished boxes 
to use for treasured letters or manu- 
scripts; and several elderly ladies 
keep their Paisley shawls in them. 
The orders come irregularly, but 
there are never fewer than eight a 
month, and during the last Christinas 
season there were twenty-five. It is 
a pleasant and easy way to earn pin 


money. 
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HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
TENNIS GAME 


X. Tournament Play 


O into a tennis tournament seri- 
(; ously, or keep out, Even if you 
are the weakest entry, do not 

play listlessly, but be “ton your toes” 
every moment of the time, with your 
eyes open and your brain alert, 
studying your more experienced op- 
ponent,—studying her generalship, 








jors and juniors. Those who take it 
have five recitations a week. A 
member of the faculty conducts it. 
The object is to make the students 
acquainted with the value of the 
Bible as history and literature. The 
story of the Hebrew nation, for ex- 
ample, is studied from the point of 
view of its political, social and re- 
ligious growth and of its contribution 
to the betterment of the world. Great 
care is taken to keep the instruction 
from being dogmatic or sectarian. 
The reguiar pedagogic methods are 
used. There are recitations, lectures, 
notebooks and library references, 
but the Bible itself is the chief text- 
book. 

More general in its scope is the 
plan followed in another town. The 
entire educational system of that 
town turns on the idea of correlating 
the schools with every other civic 
agency of the place. Local factories 
have been used to teach student 
citizens the crafts; parks and play- 
grounds are designed with the idea 
of instruction in view; galleries and 
museums have been pressed into 
service for active help in the study 
of the arts. The place of Bible study 
in the scheme is an important one. 
The different churches of the town, 
which represent a variety of denom- 
inations, have been intrusted with 
that phase of the plan. Their method 
of working it out is as unusual as it 
is successful. 

The churehes coéperate in con- 
ducting what may be called, for 
lack of a more explicit term, reli- 
gious schools; that is, sessions for 
instruction in the Bible, held at reg- 
ular hours during the school week. 
There is nothing narrow or inflexible 
about the arrangement. The sessions 
are not held in the regular school 
buildings. The instruction is con- 
dueted under the supervision of the 
clergy of the town, and the teachers 
are not expected to use their regu- 
lar school time for the task or to 
consider the work as a part of their 
school duty; nor is there anything 
obligatory about attendance at the 
sessions. The decision whether or 
not a pupil shall attend and the 
choice of instruction are alike left 
to the pupil’s parents. Moreover, if 
a parent prefers to have his children 
otherwise employed at that time, 
regular school tasks instead are as- 
signed to them. 

The plan has obvious advantages. 
Assigning the subject to week-day 
study puts it in the practical relation 
where men have been so slow to see 
that it belongs. The Bible, with its 
inexhaustible resources of science, 
literature and philosophy, thus 
comes into its proper place among 
textbooks, and so adds to the gen- 
eral store of knowledge on which 
the student citizen can draw. 

Utilizing the service of local clergymen not 
only insures that the work shall be supervised by 
specialists but, by taking in all the various de- 
nominations, guarantees to each citizen the spe- 
cial instruction that he desires his child to have. 
Furthermore, by publicly recognizing religious 
schools, the plan suggests to the state, in a way, 
the need of definite ethical instruction. 

At least one state has put into practice a definite 
state-wide scheme for Bible study in the public 
schools, 
gramme of general Bible study, similar to the 
programmes of other studies, has been arranged. 





It indicates the ground to be covered by the course | 


of study and the scope of the examinations to be 
et. The course, which is elective, includes the 


most important stories of the Old and the New | 


Testament, studies of the lives of great Biblical 
characters, lessons in the geography and history | 
of Bible lands, and passages to be committed to 
memory. 

The Bible itself is the only 
but teachers are allowed to use whatever addi- | 
tional textbooks they think best. Both study and 





Under the North Dakota plan a pro-| 


A yore HALLOWEEN 


NEW way of celebrating the eve- 
Am of October 31 is a homespun 
Halloween party. The main idea 
of the entertainment is to substitute fun 
of a practical kind for the familiar mys- 
tery tricks of other years. The ancient 


Halloween symbols cannot be dispensed with, of | 


course, but the weird old figures are worked into 
the celebration in a matter-of-fact way that gives 
an entirely new twist to things. 

Have an open fire if you can, and plenty of small 
chairs and tables. The programme opens very 
simply, with authors, checkers, dominoes and 
other time-honored diversions, but a good deal of 
spice is added to the familiar fun by a novel 
method of grouping the players and of awarding 
the prizes. 

The guests draw straws from a witch’s broom 


to determine their partners. The broom is an ordi- | 
nary new corn broom that has been taken apart | 


and prepared for the oceasion, then loosely put 
together again. The re-made broom has two layers 
of straws, one layer set several inches higher than 
the other. The outer ends of the straws all look 
alike, but the inner ends of some of them have been 
colored. The lower layer is pulled first, the 
upper being reserved for use later on. The straws 
show as many different colors as there are to be 
different groups of players. Each guest 
must keep pulling straws until he finds 
a colored one. The color of his straw 
indicates his grouping and the game that 


two groups are to play the same game,— 


culinary contest, is announced. The guests are 

taken out to the kitchen, where they find two 

large trayfuls of dough, one mixture for molasses 

cookies, the other for white-sugar cookies. Two 

boards and two rolling pins have also been pro- 

vided, and two sharp knives. The aim of the contest 

is to see which girl in the company can make the 

most realistic witch from a piece of light- 

colored dough, and which boy can make 

the best molasses-cooky cat. The con- 

testants are called forward two at a 

time, a boy and a girl. All the cookies 

are given distinguishing marks, and as 

fast as they are cut out they are baked and set 
aside to cool. 

When the cooks return to the living room the 

prizes are awarded by popular vote. The awards 


| in the game series are made to the group that 


made the highest score for the whole series, the 
group that made the next highest score, and 


| the group that made the lowest score. Each of the 


| 


three groups receives a measure of mixed nuts to 
crack and is told that somewhere in the measure 
its prizes are hidden—those in that group must 
erack nuts until they find them. It is surprising 
how many objects are small enough to be inclosed 
in nutshells of fairly good size. By the time all 
the prizes have been found enough nuts will have 
been cracked to feed the whole company. 

A ballot is taken to decide who shall receive the 
awards in the cooking and quilting bees. The prizes 


| in the cake contest are a red velvet needlebook 
he is expected to play first. If more than | 


authors, for example,—different shades of the | 
primary color can be used. The plan is for each | 
group to play one game and then proceed to the | 
next, and so on until it has finished the series. A | 
general score is kept, but the prizes are not | 


awarded until later. 


a new kind of quilting bee. She tells her guests 
that, since mankind has always claimed acquaint- 
ance with queer Halloween creatures, the com- 
pany present are to be called upon to put their 
knowledge to the proof. She produces a work- 
basket filled with squares of calico of various colors 
and with sewing utensils, and explains that each 


person is expected to draw a goblin—as he knows | 


it—on one of the squares, and then outline the 
picture with thread of a contrasting color. Those 
of the company who protest that they cannot tell 
a curve from a straight line can be given the 


alternative of describing a goblin in verse,—at | 
least two lines,—written with pencil on the square | 
and tien worked with thread in the same way | 


that the pictures are worked. When the contestants 


shaped like a witch and a black velvet penwiper 
shaped like a cat; the booby prize is a pumpkin- 
shaped pincushion ; and the consolation prize is the 
successful cooky. In the quilting contest the quilt 
itself is the prize—an appropriate souvenir of the 
oceasion. In choosing the prize winners for those 
two contests the boys’ lack of training in cooking 


| and sewing may of course be taken into account. 
When the games are over the hostess announces | 


After the awards have been made, several large 
platters of freshly made candy are brought in 
and the company are asked to pull taffy 

and pop corn for the feast. Finally, when 

they have passed all tests satisfactorily 

and made themselves as useful as possi- 

ble, they draw straws again from the 

witch’s broom for supper partners. This 

time the upper layer of the broom is used, and 
the pairing is determined by drawing two straws 
of the same color. The players then seat them- 


“selves on rugs and cushions on the floor. The 


feast is spread picnic fashion—salads, sandwiches 
and stuffed eggs, with hollow pumpkins heaped 
with red apples. and the candy, nuts, pop corn and 
cookies that the guests themselves have prepared. 
During the feast each guest is called on for a story 


have finished their separate tasks they join forces | of adventure. After supper, if the company feel 
and with the decorated squares and the requisite | that they have been sufficiently ‘“chomespun,” they 


number of plain squares put the quilt together. 


can draw up round the fire and observe Hallow- 


When the goblin bee is over, the next game, a | een in the old familiar way. 
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instruction are conducted outside the schoolroom. 
Needless to say, the state concerns itself solely 
with the literary side of the subject; the choice of 
specific religious instruction, as in the plan just 
mentioned, is left to the parent. Sectarian difficul- 
ties are thus avoided and criticism is disarmed. 


study are held at the time of the regular state 
examinations. If the student passes, he is allowed 
a half unit of credit toward the total number of 
credits that are required for graduation from the 
high school. 

Those two plans and others like them have cer- 
tain characteristics that are common to all. The 
Bible is the principal textbook, and any recog- 
| nized version of it may be used. Under both plans 
| the community in effect says: “Instruction in the 
| | more important characteristics of the Bible—in its 
| | great historical facts and its literary beauties—is 
| SSneamae to a good education. This study is as 

valuable as any other, and is easily superior to 
. It is as much entitled to academic credit 
as any other.”’ 
| Organized study of the Bible in connection with 








The examinations required in this course of | 








the public-school system is meeting with hearty 
approval. Sunday-school teachers welcome the 
plan because it standardizes and dignifies the 
everyday study of the Scriptures and definitely 
links religious instruction with ordinary school 
teachings. Public-school teachers are interested 
in the scheme because it adds a body of valuable 
information to the regular school work. 


° 8 
THE TIN - BANDBOX. GIRL 
[The twenty-fourth in The Companion series 
Earning Money at. Home} 


RESOURCEFUL young girl of considerable 
artistic ability has discovered a very profit- 
able way to use the large tin cans in which 

lard is sometimes sold. She scrubs the empty 
cans with some standard powder until they shine 
brightly; then she enamels the outside in a delft 
blue with pretty yellow bands, or in a cool green 
with a pattern of violet fleurs-de-lis, or in a rose 
color on which are scattered quaint little yellow 





her poise, her cool-headedness,—but 
at the same time fighting. 

Two special dangers that begin- 
ners have to fight against in tour- 
naments are premature elation 
and premature depression. Both are 
born of inexperience. The elation is 
the more common and probably the 
more dangerous. 

Suppose that you begin to play 
against a girl who has a reputation 
that makes her seem to tower above 
you on the other side of the net. 

ou serve a ball to her and she 
drives it into the net. ‘Fifteen love!” 
you call. Again you serve, and she 
misses your base line by three feet. 
“Thirty love!”? Your tones are sub- 
dued, and you wonder if after all 
she is as strong as people think. But 
when she “nets” the third successive 
stroke you are just able to whisper, 
“Forty love!” Then you lose your 
poise. You count that game already 
won. You go further ahead and con- 
clude that with a few more errors 
like that you will have a three-game 
lead that will give you excellent 
chances for the set. A few moments 
later you come to earth at finding the 
score “forty thirty.”” You realize 
that after all everything depends 
upon the service you are about to 
deliver, and the thought “rattles” 
you so much that you make a double 
fault! Your opponent then proceeds 
quickly to take the required two 
points for the game—and away goes 
your dream. 

On the other hand, if you are two 
or three points behind, despair may 
get you. The thing to do is to think 
about the point you are playing and 
let the score take care of itself. 
Your whole mind must be centred 
on the ball, whether you or your 
opponent is hitting it. Forget about 
the umpire, about the spectators, 
even about your opponent. You 
are not concerned with her—forget 
her. Merely grit your teeth and go 
after the ball that strives so hard to 
elude you. That is the insignificant 
little thing which can put you out of 
the tournament. It will stand all the 
watching you can give it. 

Once you step on a court to play a 
match you must put entirely out of 
your mind all thought of ‘‘style” or 
“form.” Forget all that. You have 
enough on your mind without think- 
ing of certain proper ways of mak- 
ing strokes. 

One central idea must be always 
uppermost in your mind—get that 
ball over the net, if you have to stand 
on your head to do it. In order to do 
that you must not only watch the 
ball but also keep your middle posi- 
tion in the court. Those two things 
go hand in hand, for it is as useless 
to watch a ball and lag twenty feet 
away from it as it is to be in the right 
place and ignore the ball. 

Put out of your mind all thought of whether balls 
go in or out. The umpire’s word is law even when 
she is in the wrong; so you are relieved of the ne- 
cessity and the effort of noticing such things. You 
must play every stroke whether you think it is out 
or not, taking care, of course, to alléw doubtful 
shots to touch the ground before you strike them. 

On no condition question a decision of the umpire 
unless you are directly appealed to, although not 
to do so sometimes requires great self-control. 

If you win the toss and it is agreed to change 
ends after every odd game, choose the poor side 
for the first game. The reason is that after one 
game you cross to the good side for two games, 
which, if you win them, would place you in the 
lead at the outset and thus aid in putting you at 
your ease. That, of course, is of no very vital con- 
sequence, but in a hard match even the little 
things seem big. When it is possible, arrange to 
change ends after every odd game. It is fair to 
both sides, no matter how the wind may veer. 

Never make a foot fault, whether the umpire sees 
you or not. Strive never to make a double fault. 
END OF THE SERIES. 
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GRANULAR LIDS 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
HIS term denotes either of two forms of 
conjunctivitis, or inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the eyelids, in 
which the surface, particularly in the 
fold between the eyeball and the lid, is 
dotted with little granules varying in 
size from a mere pin point to the head of a small 
pin: one is follicular conjunctivitis, a compara- 
tively simple disease that is not generally regarded 
as dangerous or contagious ; the other is trachoma, 
@ very serious disease that is dangerous to the 
eyesight and extremely contagious. 

















Both diseases are found in children, and in their 
early stages it is sometimes very difficult for a | 
school physician to distinguish between them; but 
it is most important that he do so. A child with the 
mild form of granular lids, or follicular conjuncti- | 
vitis, need not be excluded from school ; his trouble 
can generally be relieved by the usual treatment | 
for simple conjunctivitis, and, since eyestrain often | 
causes the trouble, or at least aggravates it, by | 
proper glasses. The child with trachoma, on the | 
other hand, is in a dangerous state; his vision is 
liable to be permanently impaired, if he does not 
become blind, and since he is a menace to other 
children he must be kept away from school as 
long as the disease is active. 

Trachoma is one of the oldest-known diseases. 
Several references in classical literature indicate 














that it existed in ancient Greece and Rome, and it 
prevails to-day in Egypt, Asia Minor, the Balkan 
states, Roumania, Poland, and other parts of 
eastern Europe, whence it was brought to Amer- 
ica by immigrants. It is spread only by contact, 
and so forth; hence the members of a household 
in which there is a case of trachoma must take the 
greatest care to avoid using clothing and towels in 
common, and the patient should sleep in a sepa- 
rate bed. The treatment requires the greatest 
physician. 
e ¢ 
GRANDMOTHERING 
T was not surprising that Merton Reed 

was in low spirits. His father had re- 

ceived a note from the principal of the 

was unsatisfactory, and hinting that 

the root of the trouble was laziness. 
The interview that followed was not a cheering 
one. The atmosphere was so chilly at home that 
Merton decided to go to see his grandmother. 
from an onion bed in the garden, and Merton rec- 
ognized his grandfather, whom he had not ex- 
pected to find at home. 

“Your grandmother has gone to make a call,” 
said the old gentleman, after an interchange of 
the boy’s face, he added, ‘‘Isn’t this a fine day? 
Makes a fellow glad to be alive, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” replied Merton. gloomily. 
“I guess my being alive isn’t any great advantage 
to me or to anybody else.” 
with grandmother ; and although he had a different 
audience, he went on: ‘I’m no good. I don’t 
amount to any more than that weed you just pulled 
up.” 

“That weed would have amounted to something, 

“There is nothing to me,’ persisted Merton. ‘I 
shall never accomplish anything.” 

“Oh, yes, you will!” said grandfather. “You can 
at least do a lot of harm.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean to doany harm,” said Merton. 
shall be just a cipher.” 

“That’s a hard stunt, my boy,” said grandfather. 
“I never saw anyone succeed at it quite. A chap 
1 once knew, Jeff Dutton by name, came about as 
near it as anyone could; but even he amounted 
had a summer cottage at Hunter’s Cove; Jeff was 
four or five years older than I, a great flabby fellow. 
The time I speak of, Mrs. Dutton had asked me to 
take a lady visitor of hers over to the steamboat 
landing. It was a two-mile row, and I was to have 

“We were a little late in starting, and the wind 
was pretty fresh, so that it would have been quite 
a hard row anyway for a twelve-year-old boy. But 
I could have made it if Jeff at the last minute 
hadn’t decided to add his weight to the expedition. 
with all my might, with no assistance from Jeff; 
but the steamboat went off without my passenger. 
Jeff stood up and waved his hands for the captain 
to stop, but he only tipped over the boat. 

“We got no more harm than a good ducking; 
rescue to take her back, and in the excitement 
the fifty cents that was coming to me seemed to be 
forgotten. At any rate, | never got it. 

“You couldn’t say that Jeff hadn’t amounted to 
anything that time. He had amounted to about a 
Jeff as long as he lived. He was always a dead 
weight in the community. Never could seem to 
push, but he always held back ; and of course even 
in doing that he counted for something. I don’t 
believe that you can be a cipher, either, even if, 





either directly or indirectly, by towels, pillows, 
skill and attention and can be managed only by a 
high schvol saying that Merton’s work 
As he approached the house, a bent form rose 
greetings. Then, ignoring the disappointment in 
That was the line which he had intended to take 
if I had let it stay,” remarked his grandfather. 
“But I guess I shall never do any good, either. I 
to something, as I found to my cost. Jeff’s mother 
fifty eents for the job. 
That made difference enough to beat me. I rowed 
but the lady hired the man who had come to our 
hundred and eighty pounds. I guess it was so with 
as you say, you haven’t any brains to speak of.” 


“IT don’t know that I said just that, grandfather,” 
interrupted Merton. ‘I guess I have some brains.” 

“So much the better,” said the old gentleman 
briskly. “Not going, are you? I expect your grand- 
mother back soon.” 

“Yes, I must be getting home,” said Merton. “I 
have some studying to do.” 

“Merton has just been here,” said grandfather 
when his wife returned. 

“Oh, I’m serry that I was away,” said she. “Did 
the dear boy want anything?” 

“Well, as near as I could guess,” said he, “he 
wanted a little grandmothering. I’m afraid I’m 
not much good at it,” he added modestly, “but I 
did my best.” : 
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THE MECHANICAL THRONE 


V fe EN the French assumed control of Mo- 
rocco and arranged a settlement with Mulai- 
Abd-el-Hafid, the sultan who abdicated the 

throne in 1912, a host of his ereditors appeared. 

The most difficult claim to settle, writes Mr. W. B. 

Harris in Asia, was that of the Spanish dentist 

who had purchased a lion for the royal menagerie 

and had not been paid for the beast. 

The dentist’s claim involved complications. The 
ex-sultan had admired the dentist’s chair and had 
ordered and paid for a throne that was to be con- 
structed on the same mechanical principles. The 
throne had never been delivered; so Mulai Hafid 
had a counterclaim. An interview was arranged 
between the ex-sultan and the dentist. Each was 
coached in the part he was to play; the dentist re- 
hearsed plaintive appeals to the generosity of the 
former sovereign, and Mulai Hafid rehearsed a 
“gracious” reply. 

Mulai Hafid was seated on a divan studiously 
reading a book when the dentist entered and made 
his obeisance. The obeisance, polite but not very 
deep, did not meet with his majesty’s approval. 
Instead of smiling, as arranged, the ex-sultan 
continued to read half aloud in a singsong drawl. 

A long pause followed; then one of the suite 
said, ‘‘My Lord the King, the dentist is here.” 

Without raising his eyes from his book, the ex- 
sultan asked: 

“Has he brought my mechanical throne?” 

Now, that was not on the programme at all. There 
was to have been no mention of dentist-chair 
thrones or lions—simply a reconciliation. A sum 
of money was to have been promised to the den- 
tist and an abandonment of claim and counter- 
claim was to have followed. But before anyone 
could intervene, the dentist shouted : 

“Pay me for my lion!” 

The fat was in the fire. The atmosphere boiled 
with vituperative allusions to lions and dentist 
thrones, until Mr. Harris restrained the infuri- 
ated potentate and attendants removed the strug- 
gling dentist from the presence chamber. 

By dint of great exertion Mr. Harris brought 
about a settlement. The ex-sultan did not get his 
throne, nor did he pay for the lion, which had died 
in the meantime. The dentist received a certain 
sum of money in payment of all his claims. 


od 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE PEACE 
CONFERENCE OF 1604 


HAKESPEARE has been credited with many 
S occupations, says Mr. Ernest Law in the 

Sphere, and many experiences have been 
attributed to him; but hitherto he has not generally 
been supposed to have had anything to do with a 
peace conference. Yet it is a fact, that by command 
of King James he and his associates of “the King’s 
Company of Actors” attended the great conference 
held in London in August, 1604, between the min- 
isters of the King of England and the delegates 
from the King of Spain and from the archduke and 
duchess of the Spanish Netherlands. 

Shakespeare’s duties had nothing to do with the 
negotiations of the conference; he attended on 
the chief envoy of the King of Spain, Juan de Ve- 
lasco, Constable of Castile, who came with a suite 
of two hundred gentlemen, secretaries and serv- 
ants, all of whom were entertained at King James’s 
expense in the old Somerset House. 

For Shakespeare it must have been an interest- 
ing experience to be in such close eontact with 
those engaged in a work of international impor- 
tance, but we can only wonder what he thought of 
a peace that robbed England of so much that it 
had won in the war. He and his fellows were in 
attendance for eighteen days, and in their pictur- 
esque garb of bright red cloth, with cloak and 
cape embroidered with the royal arms and the 
king’s initials in gold, they must have presented an 
attractive appearance in the presence chamber of 
the palace. Their fee for the whole “wait” was 
thirty-six shillings apiece, in addition to their board 
in the palace, which included a gallon of beer a day 
for each man. 
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A WEDDING JOURNEY IN A 
STREET CAR 


EW men have had a less-elaborate and less- 

expensive honeymoon than Mr. Chase S. 

Osborn, the former governor of Michigan. I 
gave my bride a five-cent bouquet from the Ger- 
man market, he writes in his autobiography; I 
paid the preacher two dollars down and two dol- 
lars on the installment plan, and I paid Gluck, the 
tailor, for my wedding suit in the same way. 

We joyously took our bridal tour on one of 
Washington Becker’s street cars drawn by horses, 
and spent the evening with Mr. Mueller, observer 
of the United States Weather Bureau, and Mrs. 
Mueller. If any bridegroom was ever happier be- 
fore or sinee, it was because of his greater capacity 
for emotion. 

Se ¢ 


A KINDLY WISH 


HE viear, says Punch, was trying to compose 
a violent quarrel between two elderly women 
of his parish. After visiting one, he went to 
the other, the more hardened and vindictive quar- 
reler. To that lady he said in an ingratiating way: 
“Miss Crabb sent a message that she has quite 
forgiven you. What message can I take to her?’’ 
“You can say,” replied the parishioner, ‘“‘you can 
say, I ’opes she’! die ’appy!”’ 


oe 


WILLIAM’S AMBITION 


N a Brooklyn high school the students were 
asked to explain the phrase, “Germany de- 
mands a place in the sun.” 

One girl, whose father was perhaps a newspaper 

man, wrote: “Germany demands that its news be 
published in the Sun as well as anybody else’s.” 
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The stamped price is never this protects 
‘the wearers against unreasonable profits and has 
saved them millions of dollars on their footwear 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 


$500 3G, 00 $F20 5B $90 & 210% 
You can save money by wearing W. L. Douglas 
shoes, the best known shoes in the world. Sold 
by 106 W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 
shoe dealers. W.L. Douglas name and the retail 
price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best 
shoes in style, comfort and service that can be 


produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
Price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere—they cost no more in San Fran- 


SHOES 
Best in the World 
$4.00$4.50$5.00 








cisco than they do in New York. CAUTION 
Insist upon having 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through our own W.L. Douglas shoes 


stores direct to the wearer at one profit. All 
middlemen’s and manufacturing profits are 
eliminated. By this method of marketing our 
shoes, W. L. Douglas gives the wearer shoes at 
the lowest possible cost. 


W.L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes are abso- 
lutely the best shoe values for the money in 
this country. They are the leaders everywhere. 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
made throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a style endorsed by the 
leaders of America’s fashion centers; they 
combine quality, style and comfort equal to 
other makes selling at higher prices. 

W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the highest paid, 
skilled shoemakers, under the direction and super- 
vision of experienced men, all working with an hon- 


est determination to make the best shoes for the 
Price that money can buy. 


with his name and 
price stamped on 
the bottom. 


If W.L.Douglas shoes 
cannot be obtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 

Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


[lo 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co 


157 SPABK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 

















You can make your skin what 
you would love to have it 


No matter what other charms you 
have, they count for little unless you 
have the greatest of all charms—a clear, 
fresh skin. 

Begin this treatment tonight. Just 
before retiring, wash your face ard neck 
with plenty of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and warm water. After rinsing your 
face with warm water, rub a fresh lather 
of Woodbury’s into your skin, using an 

- upward and outward motion. Do this 
until the skin feels just a little sensitive. 
Then rinse the skin well in warm water, 
then in cold, finishing by rubbing for 
thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 

Make this treatment a regular habit. 
In a shorter time than you would im- 
agine, your skin will respond toit. You 
will find a 25c cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this treatment and for general 
cleansing use. For sale at drug stores 
and toilet goods counters throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Write today for a week’s size cake 


For 6c we will send you a cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap, enough for a week’s 


use, together with the booklet, ““A Skin You 
Love to Touch,”’ giving many of the famous 
Woodbury skin treatments. Or for 15c, we 
will send, in addition, samples of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Powder, Facial Cream and Cold 
Cream. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
2110 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 2110 Sherbrooke 
Street, Perth, Ontario. 


























WE WANT ALL KINDS OF FURS 
FOX,BEAR,BEAVER,LYNX, 

WILDCAT, MUSKRAT, 
MARTEN, MINK Et 

WEIL PAYS THE MOST 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No ious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 
Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 


a broken limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 


REMITS QUICKEST. PAYS CASH. cnn gee, 


U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall. Mich. 


Why I The Cause is 


Your Hair : 


’ 
The Remedy 

Cuticura 
sRdreastete: Seana, enone oe, Teams. 























When you want 
to make a little 


ey, ood people to write to. 
packets of RISTMAS TAGS, CARDS, SEALS, etc., 
sell like hot cakes. Addr 


‘ess 
OWL ART SHOPS, 393 Main Street, Worcester, Mass 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


we are 




















Ask your the red stove 
Storekeeper for STOVINK remedy. 
Mfrs., Joh ’s Lab y, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


+ 




















SESS 552 BEESSU BESS THE COMPANION S&S8 


wea aun ¢ es tS Te er S ‘ee 
be ie fot. ONE EN TE ERA ION 





Keep the children’s winter 
clothes spick and span with 


IVORY SOAP FLAKES 


Genuine Ivory Soap in Quick-Lathering Flakes 
‘*Safe Suds in a Second’’ 


CTIVE children get their clothes soiled and spotted so quickly that it is the best of 
news for mother to know that winter corduroys and serges and woolens can be 


washed, perfectly and easily, just by sousing them in the wonderful -ather of Ivory 
Soap Flakes. 


There is not the slightest chance of spoiling the cloth, because these quick-lathering 
Flakes are just pure, mild Ivory Soap, after all. You 4vow that Ivory Soap contains 
no harsh ingredients to move the dirt. Ivory Soap has been proving, for forty years, 
that it will not shrink, thicken, fade nor discolor any fabric—wool, silk, cotton or 
linen—that water alone will not harm. 


The Flakes work even more quickly and easily. In warm water they bubble instantly 
into a thick, lively suds, so rich and soapy and lasting that, without rubbing, it reaches 
every fibre of the goods, softening and dislodging the dirt so that it floats away in the 
rinse water. No solid soap to mat down the nap. No need to rub. The Ivory 
Flakes lather alone cleanses the most soiled little garments, again and again, so that 
they look like new. 


Ivory Soap Flakes is Ideal for 


Blankets Chiffons Georgette Gloves Silk Shirts Sweaters 
Blouses Flannels Lace Curtains Lingerie Hosiery Veils 
Knitted Garments 


Anything that water will not harm 


Sample Send for free sample package, (mailed postpaid) enough to wash two or three of 

Package your waists or children’s garments, and see how quickly, easily and safely Ivory Soap 
Flakes works. Address The Procter & Gamble Company, 

FREE Dept. 36-J, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





FOR ALL THE FAMILY 8G 865% October 9, 1919 BSH 











